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Carved Woodwork in Spanish Churches. 


NE of the most 
S44 | remarkable  fea- 
; tures connected 
with the study of 
architecture dur- 
ing the last quar- 
ter of a century 
has been the way 
in which the at- 
tention of archi- 
ects, draughtsmen, and archzeologists has 
been attracted to Spain. Any one who 
is old enough to remember the views pre- 
valent concerning Spanish architecture some 
thirty-five years back is almost unable to 
understand how it is that we knew so little 
of the magnificent Romanesque and Gothic 
works of every period which abound in that 
land. There was a sort of idea that, beyond 
the Moorish work, the value of which was 
somewhat exaggerated, and the amount 
immensely exaggerated, Spain contained 
nothing except one or two very rank 
Gothic churches of no particular value for 
study, except to the painter, and a vast 
quantity of very late and utterly worthless 
Renaissance. When, at a lecture given 
during the fifties at the South Kensington 
Museum by Cardinal Wiseman, who was 
by birth a Spaniard, the Cardinal spoke 
in glowing terms of the superb cathe- 
drals ef his native land, which he said 
‘were equal to any in Europe, the state- 
ment was received with a smile of incre- 
dulity, and a very eminent architect said he 
could enly account for this statement by 
Supposing that the Cardinal saw these 
gaudy Spanish churches when he was a 
child, and had not visited Spain since he 
had become a man. 

Looking at an old copy of one of our daily 
Rewspapers, which, by the way, only dated 
Some ten or twelve years back, we noticed 
that; in an article upon Spain, the writer 
assured his readers that the only architec- 
ture worth anything in the country was the 
Work of the Moors, and that all that was 
done by the Christians was to whitewash 
and spoil the beautiful works left by the 
Moors ; “in fact,” said he, “the Christians in 
Spain have whitewashed everything they 
*ould lay ‘their hands on.” This  state- 
ment, like so many others of the same 
) ption, is absolutely false; for it so 
happens that a greater number of the 





Spanish cathedrals retain their internal sur- 
face, undisfigured by paint or whitewash, or 
still worse, by scraping, than those of any 
other country in Europe. How many of our 
English cathedrals, for instance, retain their 
internal surface, and have escaped the 
painter and the scraper? Westminster 
Abbey has, fortunately, and is, for that 
reason, the most beautiful interior in 
England.* Probably for the beautiful effect 
of stone surface-work no cathedrals in 
Europe surpass Barcelona, Avila, Gerona, 
Palma, and Tarragona. We know now 
pretty well the noble designs of the great 
Spanish churches and cathedrals, and those 
who have not visited Spain have only to 
read Mr. Street’s book to get an idea of 
their planning and general disposition. Of 
course, a great deal has been written and 
drawn since Mr, Street’s book was published 
in 1865, and now we are beginning to study 
these buildings more in detail. Excellent 
works upon Spanish metal-work, such as 
Reja’s, &c., and upon the beautiful early 
Renaissance work of the country, are now 
to hand. 

The church furniture in Spain offers a 
well-nigh inexhaustible fund for the study 
of sumptuous design and delicate execu- 
tion. The woodwork alone, of which we 
give a few sketches, would furnish material 
for a library of books and a museum of 
drawings, so many of the Spanish churches, 
not the cathedrals alone, retain their 
Medizeval reredoses or “Retables” of almost 
every date from the thirteenth to the six- 
teenth century. 

The gorgeous examples of Toledo and 
Seville are probably the richest specimens 
ot Medizval woodwork in existence. So 
intricate and elaborate are they that it is 
difficult even to draw a portion of them in 
freehand, and one can scarcely conceive a 
man inventing their extraordinary complica- 
tions and intricacies of plan and section. 
The Toledo example dates from the year 
1500, and not only does it expand to the 
whole width of the choir but rises, with its 
crowning figures, to the full height of the 
vaulting of that very lofty church. These 
Spanish retables do not bear much resem- 
blance to the German or Flemish triptychs, 
but are treated more after the manner of 
our great English altar-screens, more espe- 
cially those of Christ Church, Hampshire, 





*The nave of Lichfield looks as if it had not been 
tampered with, but we are not quite sure about it. 





All Souls’ and New Colleges at Oxford, 
though, of course, the English examples are 
in stone and the Spanish ones in wood. 
At first sight the great retable at Toledo 
suggests German work, but a careful exami- 
nation of its canopies will show that it is 
quite as much English or Flemish as it is 
German. The great square-headed canopies 
with the strong-marked horizontal line at 
the top are very English in character, though 
it must be acknowledged that the tabernacle 
certainly does look as if it had been inspired 
by German work. 

The great reredos of Seville (of which 
we give a portion) looks later work than 
that of Toledo, but, in point of fact, it is 
really earlier, as it was executed between 
the years 1482 and 1497, the sculptors’ 
names being Danchart and Bernardo Ortega. 
Danchart sounds like a German name, but 
the character of the work and its general 
design are not German. Some of the 
canopies and the foliated patterns filling in 
the background of the panels bear a strong 
resemblance to portions of the stalls in 
Henry VII. Chapel, Westminster, and the 
Sprynge Chantry, at Lavenham. 

The cathedrals of Avila, Tarragona, 
Salamanca (old cathedral) also contain mag- 
nificent retables, which depend rather more 
for their effect upon painting than sculpture, 
and an extremely beautiful Renaissance 
example is to be seen in the Capilla Real, at 
Granada. 

Another very different kind of reredos is 
to be seen in some Spanish churches; it con- 
sists almost entirely of open-pierced tracery. 
Examples are to be found in the cathedral 
at Barcelona and the great church at Man- 
resa. Unfortunately, the decoration upon the 
former of these is either entirely modern or 
so much restored as ‘to leave one in some 
doubt how far it has been tampered with. 
Although it does not come strictly within 
the province of this article, we may call 
attention to the three slender columns bear- 
ing up a slight cornice on either side of the 
altar at Manresa. These are of marble, and 
probably originally supported the “ rideau,” 
which we find so frequently mentioned in 
ancient documents. From Viollet-le-Duc it 
would appear that they were universal in 
France, and they were certainly used in 
England, but we fancy they were not common 
in Germany ; possibly they would have stood 
in the way of the doors of the triptych when 
it was open. Triptych altar-pieces are, 
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1. Retable, High Altar, Toledo Cathedral. 
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however, rare in Spain, which would seem 
to point to the fact that neither Germany nor 
the low countries had much influence over 
the design of these Spanish retables; in fact, 
as we have previously pointed out, it is quite 
as likely that English influence inspired the 
designs as any other foreign school. 

Superb examples of Medizeval woodwork 
are by no means confined to the retables, 
for no country in Europe possesses more 
magnificent examples of stall-work than 





does Spain. The arrangement of the stalls 


in Spanish cathedrals and churches is quite 
different from that of any other churches in 
Europe, and is certainly conducive to a 
most magnificent display of this class of 
church furniture. In the cathedrals the stalls 
occupy the eastern bays of the nave, as at 
Westminster Abbey and Norwich. Externally 
they are walled right round with stone, which 
is generally adorned with a great deal of 
sculpture towards the aisles. This space is 
called the coro. The space which intervenes 


' between the nave and chancel, or structural 





choir, has a railed-off passage along tie 
centre, which enables those who are offi 
ciating at the high altar, in the sanctuay 
called the “capilla-mayor,” to. approach the 
choir where the ritual renders this necess#J- 
The naves of the Spanish cathedrals # 
unusually short, and very frequently there 
is no doorway or opening in the ™ 
screen towards the nave, its space beim 
occupied by the bishop’s throne, there al, 
however, many exceptions to this rule, 
course, this renders the transept, or in 00> 
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5. Stalls, Barcelona Cathedral: and Lower Range of Stalls, Toledo Cathedral. 








transeptal churches the aisles, the principal) There are, we confess, arguments on the 
congregational spaces. Mr. Street is of| other side, and those who wish to see them 
opinion that the whole of this arrangement can find them stated at considerable length 
i$ comparatively modern, but there are in Mr. Street’s book. 
several arguments against this conclusion’ In the parochial and many of the monastic 
which we venture to think he has overlooked, churches in Spain the stalls are placed in a 
and we will briefly allude to them, as we deep western gallery—an arrangement which 
think this arrangement of the choir has a is not uncommon in Germany, but is, we 
good deal to do with the magnificence think, unknown in England. One would be 
of the stall work in Spain. The first inclined to infer that this is not an ancient 
‘gument refers to ritual arrangements. treatment, were it not that it certainly existed 
rar the Benedictine churches, both in| in the twelfth-century Alte Pfarr-kirche at 
gland and on the Continent, will be found | Ratisbon and some other early churches in 
0 have choir stalls in the eastern bays of Germany. 
the nave, and not in the constructive choir ; | We do not quite understand how with 
secondly, the Spanish arrangement has/ these western choirs the ritual arrangement 
B great Similarity to that of the ancient!can be carried out, because all connexion 
+ Raia thirdly, the shortness of between the high altar and the choir is cut 
vides and choir in proportion to the vast | off ; yet certainly these western choirs were 
and depth of the transepts in Spanish | not used for lay singers, but were provided 
Be a am to suggest a ritual arrange- | for the use of monks or clerics. Possibly in 
a rent from that found in the great |these churches a less elaborate ritual was 
peg S$ in northern countries; and| observed than in the cathedrals. 
Kary no reason has been advanced for! Nearly all the Spanish cathedrals possess 
mee tp Temarkable change being made | most magnificent stalls, but perhaps the 
€ the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. | most effective are those of the cathedral at 


4 





Barcelona. They present a remarkably 
English look, and remind one strongly of 
the beautiful stallsof Chester. As is usually 
the case in England, each stall has its 
separate canopy, which is very lofty, and 
crowned by a tall spire. This form of stall 
is very rare on the Continent, and if we did 
not know that they were executed, the lower 
range by Mathias Bonife, 1457, the upper 
range and pinnacles in 1483, we might 
almost have supposed them to be English 
work. The lateness of the date is another 
puzzle, as they look more like fourteenth 
than fifteenth century work.* There is a 
magnificent bishop’s throne at Barcelona, 
and a fine pulpit, both attached to the stalls 
—the latter is shown in our sketch. 

The stalls of Toledo Cathedral are also 
extremely fine. They are in two ranges, both 
the upper and lower being canopied, the 
book-rest of the upper stalls forming the 
canopy over the lower, as is the case in 
Henry VII.’s Chapel. The lower range are 
very elaborate Late Gothic work of a 
decidedly German type. Street says they 
are the works of Maestro Rodrigo, circa 
1495. The upper range is partly of wood 
and partly of marble, of a very sumptuous 
Renaissance. We cannot understand the 
wholesale condemnation they receive by Mr. 
Street, as not only is their workmanship 
and material delicate and beautiful, but 
their design is remarkably picturesque and 
original. As, however, they are for the most 
part of marble, they do not properly come 
within the province of this article. The 
panels which fill in the space between the 
canopy and the back of the seats of the 
lower range are, however, very fine examples 
of wood sculpture representing historical 
events, battle-pieces, &c. 

Stalls of a totally different character, of 
which we give a sketch, are in the monastic 
church of St. Thomas, at Avila, and are 
placed in the western gallery. They are 
somewhat of the same type as the stalls 
of Norwich and Amiens—that is to say, 
that although each stall has its separate 
canopy, yet they are brought flush to the 
front so as to form a continous range, 
and are crowned at the top by a cornice. 
The details of these stalls are extremely 
rich, and the backs, beneath the canopy, 
are adorned with a series of the most 
elaborate tracery patterns of the descrip- 
tion which people are in the habit of 
describing as Flemish ; but we believe that 
this kind of work was common to the 
whole of Europe, as we find almost exactly 
similar tracery patterns upon the: stalls of 
the cathedral of St. Pol de Léon in Brittany ; 
the beautiful stalls of King’s College, Aber- 
deen; the eastern range of stalls at Bamberg, 
in Bavaria; the great organ at St. Petronio, in 
Bologna; the organ-loft of the Jacobi Kirche 
Lubeck ; and upon the chests and screens 
of English churches too numerous to 
mention. 

Attached to the stalls at St. Thomas’s, 
Avila, is a throne, the canopy of which is 
somewhat singular in design and very un- 
like the rest of the work. There is one class 
of wood-work in Spain which we have not 
attempted to illustrate because it has been 
done very completely by Mr. Arthur George 
Hill in his “ Organ Cases and Organs of the 





* The heraldic paintings upon the back panels were 
added in 1518. They form very rich and beautiful 
features, and add to the attractiveness of this exquisite 
interior. 
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6. Stalls, St. Thomas's Church, Avila. 


Middle Ages and the Renaissance.” Hejeverywhere of the perpendicular lines and 
describes and illustrates a number of Spanish|the square panel-like arrangement of the 
examples, most of which are elaborate and composition is also English; and what can 
beautiful. Gothic examples are given trom|)be more English-looking than the stalls at 
the cathedrals of Zaragoza, Palma, Sala- Barcelona Cathedral? The tall-spired canopy 
manca, Alcala de Henares, St. Pablo at over each separate stall, with a pinnacle 
Zaragoza; and Renaissance examples from between, and a square-headed octagonal 
the cathedrals at Salamanca, Barcelona, canopy below, is unlike any Continental 
Tarragona, Tortosa, and St. Filiu at Gerona. stalls which we have seen. This influence 
There are also in the Spanish churches|of English work in late Spanish woodwork 
many moveable articles of furniture, lecterns, | is very remarkable, and adds greatly to its 
choir-desks, prie-dieus, &c., which are well interest as a study. 
worthy of notice. | 
There is a special characteristic about| 
this: Spanish work which one would not | 
have expected to find. Of course F rench, | 
German, and Flemish influences are to be! last meeting of the London 
traced, but strangely enough English influ-| County Council the Improve- 
ences were ‘evidently working their. way; ments Committee reported that since they had 
here also. The square-headed canopies— submitted their Report recommending that 
especially where they are placed over Parliamentary powers should be obtained for 
spired ones, as we see in the great reredos the formation of a new street from Holborn 
at Toledo—are, as already observed, a pecu- to the Strand, and for widening Holywell- 
iarly English treatment. The accentuation street, ‘they had been led to believe that it 
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NOTES. 


WE are glad to find that at the 
Holborn to 
the Strand. 





would be well for them to seek an opportys 
of giving further consideration to the ~ 
scheme.” They accordingly asked |e 
withdraw their report, which was agr 

to. Perhaps we may not be shines 
wrong in supposing that our Criticism : 
the scheme under date of March 1, »., 
have been partly instrumental jn bain 
to this decision ; if so, we think those aa 
concerned in the matter will Ultimate 
recognise that they are indebted to y, he 
drawing attention to a serious mistake : 
its main idea we think the scheme way, 
good one, if only the spur streets are wet 
as they must inevitably become, the maj, 
streets at that point, and the lower Portion of 
the central street treated as an auxilia 
thoroughfare. q 
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The Threatened As “= state = another page 
Building Trade there is likely to be a strike o, 
Strike. 4 large scale in the Building 
Tradeon May I. Most of the societies Tepre 
senting the men have sent in notices for » 
increase of wages amounting to $4. an hoy 
and a new code of working rules; x; 
unless these demands are abated, or th 
masters see their way to grant a conside. 
able increase in the wages of their men, tl 
strike will be inaugurated in less than, 
week’s time. The threatened strike yj 
cause no surprise to those who have ber 
watching the progress of events in ty 
building trade; but it is to be regretted thy 
it should take place now, if at all, seciy 
that there is much activity in the trade, ani 
that there is consequently a large dema 
for labour—though this is probably th 
reason why some of the unions have pe 
ferred their demands at this season. 





WE understand that the capitd 
of the Kent Coal-fields Synii- 
cate has now been fully sub 
scribed, and a contract entered into fo 
sinking two shafts in the vicinity of the ol 
boring at Shakespere Cliff, to the Westo 
Dover. It is announced that there is calc: 
lated to be sufficient coal in the measur 
already discovered, taking an area of abot 
6,000 acres, to supply 3,000 tons ‘per dij 
for seventy years. Also, that the co’ ™ 
bearing district in Kent is estimated ¢— 
about 150 miles in length by about 5 01) 5 
miles in breadth. It seems rather supprisig 
that any one should venture to state tit 
length and breadth of a coal-field the ve 
existence of which, except in a limited seus: 
has notyet been proved. The boring at Dover 
was, it is true, successful in establishing the 
existence of several seams of coal, ti 
approximate thickness of which could be 
estimated with tolerable accuracy. 

led to other borings, particularly one ia 
neighbourhood of Calais, which, howertt, 
turned out to be utter failures. It may be 
argued that these subsidiary borings were 
situated too far from Dover to have #) 
practical bearing on the discoveries at “i 
place. But it should be remembered tit! 
the Calais experiment was directly 0 the 
line of strike of the assumed coal measul® 
the general trend of which was establishe: 
many years since. Had the Calais bonts 
been successful, and the assumed 160 
proved to be a fact—namely, that the Dove 
coal-seams were in truth an extension of the 
well-known coal-field of the North of Frantt 
—an expert might have been perfect) 


Coal Borings 
in Kent. 
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eoo— : y 
‘ustified in framing an estimate of the 


robable extent of the Kentish coal- 
aaasie®. As it is, the Dover boring stands 
practically by itself, and it is an impossible 
matter—mere guess-work—to say how far 
the coal-seams run. 


It would hardly be supposed 
that any one would be found 
Light Railways-tg advocate giving Parish 
Councils power to undertake light railways, 
but a proposal was made to that effect 
before the Standing Committee on Trade 
on Monday. Some of the Parish Councils 
have very hazy ideas as to the powers they 
already possess, and it is satisfactory to find 
that this proposal was promptly rejected. 
On the question of empowering local bodies 
to construct and work light lines themselves, 
the committee were pretty equally divided ; 
put they ultimately agreed to the councils of 
counties, and of boroughs and districts 
having a population of not less than 10,000, 
being thus empowered. This is, after all, 
only following out the policy which is 
gradually investing such bodies with the 
control of everything of a public nature— 
sometimes successfully and sometimes other- 
wise. Each fresh addition to the power 
thus conferred upon public bodies presses 
heavily upon those to whom affairs are 
entrusted; and, it may be added, increases 
the perplexity of the individual voter as to 
the choice of representatives capable of 
dealing with the multifarious matters dele- 
gated to them. 


Parish Councils 
and 





THE appeal of Mr. White 
against the Vestry of Fulham, 
which has been decided in 
favour of the appellant, turns on rather a 
curious point, about which however there 
should, to our mind, have been no uncer- 
tainty either as regards law or justice, St. 
Thomas’s-road, Fulham, was originally a 
road 27 ft. wide, which was paved by the 
Vestry in 1870, the cost being contributed to 
by the owners of houses on the north side 
of the street, but not by the owners of the 
unbuilt land on the south side, In 1881 the 
owner on the south side, being about to 
build on his land, offered to give a width of 
13 ft. of his land to make a 4o-ft. road, which 
was done, but the Vestry sought to make 
the owners both on the north and south 
side of St. Thomas’s-road contribute to the 
paving of this new strip, as a new street on 
which their property abutted. Justices 
Hawkins and Vaughan Williams concurred 
in ruling that though the new strip was a 
“new street,” it was not a new street 
abutted on by the owners on the north side 
of St. Thomas’s-road, as the old 27-ft. width 
of the road, on which their property abutted, 
ceased to be a new street after being once 
paved, and could not be constituted a new 
street a second street. The decision seems 
to he plain common sense, and the action of 
the Fulham Vestry argues either rather sharp 
practice or a deficiency of logic. 


What is a 
New Street ? 





Last Sunday the New Hotel 
de Ville at Ivry-sur-Seine was 
formally opened. 


New Hotel de 
Ville, Ivry, 


; It is a build- 
ng in the Renaissance style, of which M. 
Adrien Chancel is the architect, and was 


is very effective, and is decorated with statues 
executed in stone by M. Camille Lefévre, 
symbolising respectively the “ Earth,” “ Elec- 
tricity,” “Stone,” “Water,” “Iron” and 
“Wood”; rather a new departure in the 
symbolism of decorative sculpture, Beneath 
the campanile is a bas-relief representing 
“France Encouraging Art and Industry.” 
Three wrought-iron gates give access to the 
large central hall, out of which open the 
various offices of the special departments. 
There will eventually be an important com- 
petition for the decorative painting of the 
principal apartments in the building. It 
may here be mentioned, in connexion with 
the subject, that the Fine Arts Department 
of the Prefecture of the Seine will shortly 
open also a competition for the decoration 
of the Salle des Fétes of the Hotel de Ville 
at Suresnes, recently completed from the 
designs of M. Bréasson. Thus the French 
authorities encourage their decorative artists, 
while ours have only the poor satisfaction 
of reading papers to explain what they 
might do if they were allowed. 





THE trustees of Brooks’s Club 
Brooks’s Club, have made application to the 

Land Registry, under terms of 
the Land Transfer Act, 1875, to be registered 
as proprietors with absolute title of the 
property in St. James’s-street and Park-place 
adjoining. The present club-house was built 
at his own charges by Brooks, a wine 
merchant and money-lender, after Henry 
Holland’s designs, and opened in 1778. 
Brooks had succeeded Almack as “ farmer” 
of the club, and it appears that the club, once 
so famous for its extravagant wagers and 
deep play, was originally established as 
“ Almack’s” by some prominent members of 
the Whig party in 1764, in Pall Mall. The 
Pall Mall premises were rebuilt by George 
Dance, the younger, in 1789, for Alderman 
Boydell for his Shakespeare Gallery, and 
afterwards occupied by the Royal Institution. 
Brooks made very little by his venture, and 
soon retired, but the club has retained his 
name. The house was enlarged westwards 
eight years ago by the taking in of the 
premises in Park-place. 





A DEPUTATION of Belfast Town 
— Councillors has made an ex- 

tended tour, visiting many 
European towns and cities, in order to gain 
material for a report on electric traction. 
The result of their labours is embodied in 
a report to the Belfast Corporation, In their 
opinion, all practical objections to the 
overhead trolley have been surmounted, 
and the esthetic objections have been 
reduced to an infinitesimal quantity, Our 
electrical contemporaries are jubilant over 
the report, and take the opportunity of 
attacking the London Council for putting 
their veto on the trolley. We admit that 
we have seen some streets in which the 
esthetic objections to the overhead trolley 
might be neglected, but we have seen many 
more in which the overhead work was a 
positive eyesore. The County Council only 
did their duty when they forbade the trolley 
on the Thames Embankment. Notwith- 
standing the assurances of the travelled 


the overhead trolley have been surmounted, 





Councillors that all practical objections to 


of minimising the danger of having bare 
high-pressure wires stretched overhead in 
crowded streets. 





THE lecture on “Colour Pho- 
tography,” delivered by M. 
Gabriel Lippmann, at the 
Royal Institution, on Friday, the 17th inst., 
although exceedingly interesting, added but 
little to our previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject. For the most part it consisted of a 
review of his own investigations, though a 


Colour 
Photography. 


little historical matter was thrown in. By 
M. Lippman’s method it is not. at all 
difficult even for the amateur to ob- 


tain a coloured photograph. An ordinary 
camera suffices, the sole modification con- 
sisting in the construction of the slide in 
which the photographic plate is carried and 
exposed. The plate being first enclosed in 
the slide, mercury is allowed to flow in 
behind it from a small reservoir con- 
nected with the slide by india - rubber 
tubing. After the plate has been exposed 
the mercury is removed, and the film 
developed and fixed in the usual way. 
When dry, and examined by reflected 
light, the plate is seen to be brilliantly 
coloured. The mercury is so arranged in 
the slide as to cover over and be in direct 
contact with the sensitive film, and during 
exposure the metal acts as a mirror; the 
presence of this mirror makes the whole 
difference between the production of a 
coloured and an uncoloured photograph. 
The principle. underlying the colouration 
was enunciated long ago by Newton, 
though not, of course, in connexion 
with the present subject. He showed 
that when two parallel reflecting surfaces are 
separated by a very short interval and illu- 
minated by white light, they reflect only one 
of the coloured rays which are the consti- 
tuents of white light. In consequence of 
this the metallic particles in the film instead 
of being irregularly disposed, as in an 
ordinary photograph, are arranged in lines 
exceedingly close together, and presenting a 
stratified appearance. These lines or 
“strata” act as reflecting surfaces, and the 
appearance of colour is due to the regular 
structure. 





water- 
Fulley- 


THE majority of the 
colour drawings by Mr. 
love, now on view at the 
Gallery of the Fine Art Society, are of 
subjects in and about Athens, and they 
form an interesting set of pictorial illustra- 
tions of the remains of the great monuments 
of Athenian architecture, treated from a 
painter’s point of view; that is to say, the 
artist seems to have been more occupied 
with colour than with architectural detail 
and form; and as the work of an artist who 
has become known especially as a painter 
of architectural subjects the drawings are in 
this sense a little disappointing ; some of the 
remains certainly merited rather more careful 
handling in the architectural sense. They 
give, however, a very real idea of the colour 
and of the general effect of the monuments. 
The Acropolis is shown from many points 
of view, and the Parthenon is _ largely 
treated. The best of the Parthenon views 
is perhaps No. 36, “ Vista of the northern 
peristyle, looking westward,” Among the 
more general views one of the finest is 


Mr. Fulleylove’s 
Sketches in 
Greece. 





commenced in 1894, The principal facade! engineers are still busy devising means 


No. 23, “The western end of the Acropolis 
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seen from below the Pnyx.” Others which 
we especially like are “Delphi from Itea” 
(24), ‘The Temple of Theseus and the 
Acropolis from the north-west” (73), ‘‘ The 
Stoa of Hadrian” (77), “The South side of 
the Erechtheum ” (78), and “ The lower part 
of the auditorium of the Theatre of Dio- 
nysos” (62). In this latter the details of the 
marble work are more carefully shown than 
in any other drawing, and the perspective of 
the curved tiers of seats is finely given. The 
exhibition is a very interesting one both to 
those who do, and those who do not know 
the sites by personal visitation. 


THE galleries devoted to 
Egyptian antiquities at the 
Louvre have been completely 
re-arranged, The alteration, which has been 
carried out under the supervision of M. 
Bénédite, results in the complete separation 
of the monuments before the invasion of 
the Hyksos from those later than that date. 
At the Luxembourg the forty pictures repre- 
senting the legacy of M. Caillebotte, referred 
to in our last, will be placed as soon as 
possible in a temporary annex to be built 
on the terrace next the gardens. The 
selection includes paintings by Manet, 
Lézanne, Claude Monet, Renoir, Sisley and 
Pissarro, and pastels by Degas and Millet. 


The Louvre 
and the 
Luxembourg. 





AT the works of Messrs. Britten 
& Gilson, in Southwark, a 
window, designed by Miss 
Lowndes, has recently been on view. It is 
of three lights, and is to be placed, as a 
memorial window, in the south aisle of St. 
Peter’s Church, Saffron Hill. Rather more 
than the upper half of each light is occupied 
by figures of St. John, St. Peter, and St. Paul, 
represented as martyrs, with crowns over their 
heads, and a landscape background, with 
river and trees carried across the entire 
width. Below, divided from the large 
figures by a band of nearly white glass, 
ornamented with foliage and fruit con- 
ventionally treated, are three scenes of 
martyrdom, In one of the lower corners 
of the window is a memorial inscription in 
a small panel. The material used through- 
out is ’s” glass, and the window, 


A New Stained 
| Glass Window. 


“ Prior's 
although not a large one, is an interesting 
example of the use of this material, the un- 
evenness of the surface being well adapted 
to the representation of the folds of drapery. 
The rubies are very fine, and also the yellow 
in the crowns over the principal figures. 
The hands and faces have been treated in 
white glass, and but little shading has been 
done. A good deal of extra labour is, no 
doubt, entailed in cutting and leading this 
glass, but the result is excellent, and both 
Miss Lowndes and Messrs. Britten are to be 
congratulated on the success of the work. 





AN exhibition of the antiquities 
discovered on the site of the 
Romano - British city at Sil- 
chester, during the work of the past year, 
will be held at the Society of Antiquaries’ 
rooms from Monday, April 7, to Saturday, 
May 9: admission being free on presenta- 
tion of a visiting card. The collection will 


Objects found 
at Silchester. 


include some interesting examples of ancient | 


mosaic. 


.|good deal 


MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 

AN unusual number of small picture exhibitions 
have been opened during the past week. The 
most important to our readers, that of Mr. 
Fulleylove’s sketches in Greece, is specially 
noticed in another column, as being more directly 
connected with our class of subject. 

The exhibition at Messrs. Arthur Tooth & 
Son’s Gallery is of considerable interest, not only 
as it contains some high-class works by known 
artists, including a fine example of M. Bou- 
guereau’s academical but always graceful and 
learned art, but also as containing some works of 
great promise by two landscape artists whose 
names are new to us, Mr. David Farquharson 
and Mr. Blandford Fletcher. The former paints 
Scottish scenery with considerable breadth and 
power of style and colouring, and in a manner 
which suggests French influence in his training. 
Mr. Fletcher’s small landscapes are painted a 
good deal in rather flat colour without much 
indication of detail, but with a very decided 
feeling for colour and sentiment in landscape, 
and he seems likely to make a style of his own. 

The collection of paintings at the Grafton 
Gallery, which has been a great deal talked 
about, is rather a motley one. The large paint- 
ings by Professor von Payer in illustration of the 
tragedy of the Franklin expedition are interesting 
from that point of view only, as their artistic 
quality is of a very commonplace order. In the 
remainder of the galleries Mr. C. Sedelmeyer has 

ot together a collection of the works of various 
oreign artists, some of whem we are glad to 
make acquaintance with. Herr Eugene Jettel, 
of Vienna, is not exactly a great land- 
scape artist, but he is a very capable 
one, with considerable versatility in regard to 
subject and effect, and his thirty-nine pictures ex- 
hibited are worth a visit. Some paintings by 
Herr Charlemont, a pupil of Makart, are brilliant 
but somewhat sensational in their hard execution, 
that ,called ‘‘The Message” shows however a 
of power of characterisation. 
Munkacsy’s brilliant but flashy style is exhibited 
in a picture highly characteristic of him, and 
which contrasts curiously with Professor Brozik’s 
work ‘‘A Communion‘of the Early Bohemian Pro- 
testants,” which hangs next to it, and represents 
older traditions of painting; Professor Brozik 
was a pupil of Piloti. The octagoa room is occu- 
pied by pictures by Signor Tito Lessi, interiors 
with figures which are cast rather in the same 
mould ; but one work, Milton as a young man 
visiting Galileo at Arcetri, is really powertul and 
dramatic, and should not be overlooked. 

It is difficult to know what to say about the 
works by ‘‘ Mr. William-Stott of Oldham,” as he 
chooses to call himself, exhibited at the Goupil 
Gallery. Many of them are mere smears, though 
there is no doubt a good deal of originality of 
colour and effect to be found among them, com- 
bined with a great deal of ugliness. The nude 
figure of Venus coming out of the sea-foam is to 
our thinking simply repulsive—badly painted 
flesh and a mean and ugly head which might 
belong to a common type of factory girl. In the 
‘¢ Endymion ” the figure of Diana, a type which 
the artist has repeated several times, is very badly 
drawn. The catalogue is prefaced by some 








rhodomontade by Mr. Hall Caine in the usual 


, exaggerated laudation of the literary puff which 


it is now the fashion to affix to catalogues, a 
fashion we could well dispense with. 

In Mr. Oliver Hall’s small collection of works 
at Dunthorne’s Gallery there are some good 
etchings in the true style of etching, which we 
are always glad to welcome ; ‘‘ Near the Docks, 
Lynn,” and ** An Old Timber Jetty, Lynn,” are 
admirable examples of compositions in etching 
which attempt nothing beyond what etching can 
best give ; the last named especially. 

Mrs. Rowan’s drawings of ‘‘ Australian Wild 
Flowers” at the Dowdeswell Galleries are in- 
teresting in their own way, and are carefully and 
brilliantly executed, but they are not in the proper 
sense works of art, being rather what the Royal 
Academy professes to refuse as ‘‘ mere transcripts 
of the objects of natural history.”’ 

Among the Paris minor exhibitions is one, at 
the Georges Petit Gallery, of works by Madlle. 
Louise Abbema ; including flower-painting, sea- 
pieces, landscapes, and portraits; about fifty in 
all, making a charming selection in which every- 
thing is worth looking at. We may,mention 
especially the two charming pictures — very 
Parisian or “ Parisienne,” entitled ‘ L’Eté ” and 
‘‘L’Hiver ” ; also the sea-coast studies at Belle- 
Isle-en-Mer in Brittany. The flower-pieces are 
also remarkable, especially the series of deco- 
rative pieces for panels and fans. 

At the Durand Ruel Gallery there is an exhibi- 





i f 1 b : ae 
tion of water-colours by M. René RB; 
after a brilliant carreer as a pupil Pe 
des Beaux-Arts, obtained the Chaudes may 
prize, and on the basis of this success madeoe” 
in Tunisia, Italy, and Spain. Among his a 
here are some views of the Alhambra treated orks 
great power and an exact knowledge of the be 
tectural detail. archi. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS: 
THE ARCHITECT'S USE OF CoLour, 


THE eleventh ordinary meeting of th 
of this Institute took place on Monday ae 
9, Conduit-street, Mr. Aston Webb (Vice-Pr, . 
dent) in the chair. * 

The decease was announced of the Cheval 
J. Da Silva (Hon. Corr. Member), Portu i 
elected in 1864; and of Mr. Arthur Billing 
elected Fellow in 1863, and placed upon the ri 
of Fellows retired in 1894. " 

Messrs. Halsey R. Ricardo and Christopher 
Whall then read papers on ‘* The Architect's [); 
of Colour” (under the management of the za 
Standing Committee), 

Mr. Ricardo commenced by remarking that 
what a powerful resource colour is to an architect 
was pressed home to him incessantly in the streets 
of our towns. What was it that arrested his 
attention and dwelt in his memory after his walk 
was over? The shop windows and the beautify! 
stuffs inside them, the tiled window flower-boxes 
the waving heraldry of a flag, the scarlet splendour 
of a chimney-pot touched by the sun’s rays and 
backed by the immeasurable blue of the sky. In 
the streets of to-day, except in the few occasions 
when monumental building was possible and 
permitted, the regulation architecture seemed 
strangely superfluous. Who wanted all the pomp 
of cornice, pilaster, architrave, and string? Not 
the passer-by, certainly ; for without them the 
streets would be wider, brighter, and clearer, 
Not the owner, who went to the expense of pro. 
viding these costly features, for he put outside 
them great 6-ft. gold letters, setting forth his name 
and profession. It was the architect who wanted 
it, and he had been dreaming a fond dream, 
With the use of colour you might forego mould. 
ings and projections; you got their effect by 
other means. He was frequently in sight ofa 
wall, built by Mr. De Morgan and faced with his 
tiles. He had seen it at all seasons, under all 
weathers, in all lights and twilights, and it was 
always a feast and a rest to the eyes. The glazed 
brick or tile was a piece of permanent colou, 
wind-proof and rain-proof, and, so far as it went, 
germ-proof. He advocated glazed material and 
intense colour in the streets of manufacturing ani 
crowded towns, where there was no other colour. 
In the street, where all the colour there isis of 
man’s own making, it should be full and strong 
Besides the convenience of colour there was the 
distinction. What pleasure had we lost when 
they blotted out the tile panels in Piccadilly that 
were over a shop that once was Sotheran’s and 
was now a sausage-maker’s! The shop hud 
other and considerable architectural merits, but 
these panels gave it a distinction, causing 
one to pause and discover its other beauties 
Colour enabled one to dispense with much of the 
architectural frippery felt to be requisite to pre 
vent the surfaces of ungraduated plain tt 
appearing too bald. Some years ago there was 
at Barnard’s Inn an exhibition of furniture. It 
was a small but most interesting exhibition It 
had various gospels to preach, and it preached 
them eloquently. One, which pressed itself up 
him especially, was that where you had a colou 
scheme you could dispense with mouldings. A 
thin line of inlay here, a broad band there, quait! 
juxtaposition of the figure of the woods, apt 
employment of various kinds, not only took the 
place of mouldings uaremarked, but seem 
almost to cry out, ‘isn’t this a better ands 
truer use of the material?’? What amount 
of moulding had the Japanese cabinet: 
They built their street houses without 
cornices, strings, or window-sills, and yt 
receive the thanks of the traffic in the streels 
They should be faced with materials not — 
by the town’s atmosphere, This would exclude 
marble, terra-cotta, brick, and stone, and ¥ 
polished granite, glazed bricks, and tiles. 
would exclude the tender softening that the finget 
of Time traces on our buildings—blunting het 
harmonising there, accentuating, and suppress) 
but in our manufacturing towns what was" 
broidery that Time flung round our buildings 
It was made of soot. The upper part of se 
shop in Oxford-street was covered with ¥ 
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it but a film of 
iles—a very trying test—but a film o 
coal? Entire settled on it in a very short 
we, and it required some adroitness to select 
aha position as should show the glare. That 
er shop was a lost opportunity. We 
ravelled all the way to Pistoja to see John 
Robbia’s coloured terra-cotta frieze to the 
igspital there ; we passed by unremarked the 
grieve of uncoloured terra-cotta to Heath’s hat-shop. 

\sto cost, the money wasted in idle profusion of 
lamn and baluster and carving would defray 
the extra cost of a faience front, treated in sober 
mmon sense. As to the architect’s actual use 
f colour, what could be said beyond that his use 
of it should be large and broad? Indoors the 
lout might be in picture form ; but out of doors 
ihey required effect, not detail—bands, diapers, 
imongst which the windows located themselves 
rithout regard to pattern or symmetry. The 

tten was valuable merely as a convenient 

tem of gradation. As to modern instances of 
wloured building materials, he would only cite 
ifr, Butterfield’s work. At St. Mary’s Church, 
yar Torquay, the church was a symphony in 
Devonshire marble and alabaster ; near Plymouth 
ihe material was granite ; near Midhurst, clunch. 
But Keble College was the great achievement. 
Wr, Butterfield had taken the strong step of 
slaying confidently into the hands of time. 
When our descendants were heading their letters 
yith the year 2000 and more, they would treasure 
amongst their possessions at Oxford of the Middle 
Ages this amazing jewel of our own times. 

Mr. Christopher Whall said that painters 
watched architecture a good deal more than 
achitects imagined, and their intention was first 
and chiefly arrested by that quality in which they 
themselves were specialists ; and when they saw 
achitects of eminence using that flat, harsh. 
shiny, ochreous, drab terra-cotta, or some discords 
in purple slate or the hardly less fearful discord in 
green slate, when used—as architects persisted in 
wsing it—in conjunction with red sandstone or red 
brick, their eyes got no further, and they looked 
away at once from buildings which often con- 
tained great beauties of other kinds, because they 
where presented in these colours. As to the 
method of selecting colour for buildings, Mr. 
Whall said, ‘*I called on an architect lately and 
fund him surrounded with half-yard samples of 
‘ecclesiastical’ textile fabrics, which he had laid 
outon the floor, ‘Oh, you’re the man I want,’ 


dossal of my church.’ ‘ Dossal,’ said I, ‘isn’t 
that an upright thing?’ ‘Yes—you know- goes 
at the back of the altar.’ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘I 
! Why 
don't you hang the things up?’ So he 
og them up. Then I asked how far off he 
wnted his effect to be judged from ; and I found 
twas a big church, where no one except the 
mnistrants would come within fifty feet of the 
thng. I then asked him if he would not by 
chance be going down to the church itself (it was 
agood way in the country) before he need send 
the samples back. ‘Oh, yes,’ he answered, ‘I’m 
gang down to-morrow ; that’s why I wanted to 
thoose the pattern, so as to show the parson. 
Well, _I said, you wanted to choose the 
patern in your office decause you were going 
town to the place itself to-morrow — that’s 
meof the drollest motives for a human action 
‘dat I ever came across,’ Of course, the end of 
It was that he took all the patterns down ‘ to- 
- and found that not one of them would 
- On the other hand, painters, misled, he 
mlerred, by associating with architects, were 
ictually adopting the lamentable practice of 
ating mural decorations in their studios and 
Fe: having it fixed up. It should never be 
Ps and it never need be done. He had no 
0 Kj to the wall being lined with canvas if 
. greg Was not obtainable. He liked plaster 
es the best, but he lately did a mural 
tem ina London church, and the plaster 
ine equa keyed on to the brick, he had it 
Bred pomres. _ But he put it up plain, and 
a “4 - Work 7” sifu. What he wanted to 
hie chiefly was the use of colour in ordinary 
Sand materials. If you took 

of material te you took your sample 
stance from th Spot, and put it up at such a 
te tetesinl € eye as to cover about the area 
tll you ps was to fill, no doubt it would not 
ting. T¢ erything ; but it would tell you some- 

: — Possible, with a very small bit of 
the eet ee In its right light and on 
us ines Judge approximately of the effect 
2 sketch "of + be the same. _ Here was 
wat down to 1 Stained-glass window. He 
® thetch 0 the church after he had made 
"Lets tre and finding it hanging up said, 


the window would look in its place.” He put 
it up in the brighest light of the nave, and 
retired to such a distance that the sketch just 
covered the open space of the window. He said 
to the architect,* ‘*I know what the window 
wants ;” he replied, ‘* More blue ;” and he (Mr. 
Whall) said, ‘‘ Precisely.” He thought that was 
distinctly getting a step nearer to one’s condi- 
tions. It was not quite so good as having the 
window in its place and out again, but it was the 
next best to it; and this was mainly because one 
saw it in its place. It might be a good window 
enough in itself, but that was not quite enough ; 
one wanted it to be quite suitable to its surround- 
ings. In regard to the choice of the prevailing 
colour for a building, he observed that the treat- 
ment of a dark building with light colours did not 
succeed in making the building look bright, but 
it did succeed in making the colours look dull. 
He lately had to paint a fresco in a very dark 
chapel—the little mortuary chapel at St. Alban’s, 
Holborn—and was allowed to choose the colour 
for the walls to suit his work. He indicated a 
deep russet red. For one reason or other the 
colour did not suit. By the advice of a friend 
who had made plain colour for walls quite a 
specialty, they glazed it down with alizarine 
crimson, a colour so terrifically strong that one 
double colour-box tube painted the whole chapel. 
People said, ‘‘Won’t it make it dark?” His 
friend’s reply was, in effect, ‘‘ Your timid com- 
promises can only make it dingy ; this may make 
it solemn,” which it exactly succeeds in doing. 
He would draw another moral, this time from 
nature. Here was a handful of the sea-beach, 
taken quite haphazard exactly opposite the 
esplanade of a large watering-place in North 
Wales. The houses were chiefly of stone about the 
colour of the bed of an estuary at low tide, and 
the remainder of pebble-dash, carefully made to 
match the colour of the stone ; and, wandering 
along the shore with this dainty and gay mosaic 
at his feet, he wondered whether amongst the hills 
from which these stones were washed down to the 
beach there were no masses of the same, large 
enough to pay for the quarrying, and capable of 
mitigating the intolerable dulness at his side. 
For it was to be remembered how small an added 
note was enough to enrich the harmony: the 
little chequers of flint, how they charmed the 
grey stone tower into life without any loss to its 
dignity ; and how flint and stone both rejoiced at 
welcoming the friendly spots of red brick in some 
Eastern Counties tower! Architects failed to 
take full advantage of the varieties which existed 
in any one material itself. Nature mixed the 
stone, and that was equal to saying that it is more 
beautiful mixed; but the unsympathetic com- 
mercial mind, whose training had been such as to 
make the only ideals those of exactitude and 
precision, would not be happy except in 
sending out batches of what was known as 
‘excellent building material,” well matched 
to sample. Yet if enough architects would 
combine they could soon ‘‘change all that ;” 
for it was also a maxim of the commercial mind 
that demand created supply, and to this principle 
an appeal might surely be made with success. 
He did not know whether there existed any 
collection or museum of materials used in build- 
ing ; but he rather wondered at the rarity with 
which anything of the kind was seen in an 
architect’s office, where one would expect to find 
a few of his‘ pet materials, if only as mementoes 
and memoranda of his past work: some slabs 
of this or of that ; some rough sketch model of 
them in combination ; a sketch in glass or a few 
specimens of the material. Painters would not 
then feel as if an architect’s practice of his art 
consisted in staring at a sheet of Whatman’s 
paper from ten till five, and then going home to 
a well-earned dinner and repose. In their 
aspirations after colour, then, he would suggest, 
as directions in which change and fresh effort 
might lie:—More experiment in proportion to 
the paper work, and the treatment of the latter 
as merely the sketch, and the building as the 
picture ; the founding of colour schemes upon 
nature ; the frank acceptance of conditions ; the 
practice of working more on the spot, and less in 
a central office ; the use of local materials in all 
country building ; more attention to tint, texture, 
and also what painters spoke of as ‘‘ quality” in 
the treatment of surfaces painted in plain colour 
or stained; the use, even in small quantities 
perhaps, of a more varied range of materials ; 
and the endeavour to create, in the ordinary trade, 
a supply of material less rigidly assorted, both as 
to size and tint. 





Professor Aitchison, in proposing a vote of 





ty and see if we can’t tell how 





had always looked upon the people who had 
made fine stained glass as possessing almost divine 
attributes. The windows of Chartres were the 
finest things that had ever been done, and there 
was some old magnificent glass in the choir of 
Canterbury, and also some at Cologne and Stras- 
burg. Then there were the magnificent windows 
at the Cathedral of Florence, and in the houses 
and mosques of Cairo, as well as the splendid 
Persian windows in the Suleimanyeh at Con- 
stantinople, which must have struck all persons 
who loved colour. One portion of these interest- 
ing papers had pointed out how permanent colour 
might be used on buildings. Splendid bas-reliefs 
in enamelled niches were used in Persia more than 
2,000 years ago. Certainly twenty-five years 
ago he had advocated the use, in London and 
some of the large manufacturing towns, of 
coloured pottery as being, in the end, not only 
more beautiful, but also more economical. If 
glazed bricks were made so as to withstand this 
climate, they could be perpetually washed, instead 
of the houses having cc2ts of paint laid on. There 
was one very magnificent passage in M. Charles 
Garnier’s vision of what Paris would be, when it 
was decorated with marble, gold, enamel, and 
mosaic, and when the passers-by would not only 
see splendid colour, but would also desire to have 
their clothes made of splendid materials to match 
that which the buildings had begun. One of the 
great things was to get a combination or gamut 
of colour, which would suit the particular climate. 
London, for instance, would look very different 
if, instead of having dingy, begrimed, and black, 
or dust-coloured bricks, it was flaming in purple 
and gold. Tiles, unfortunately, had not been 
found to stand when used externally. There was 
a house in Oxford-street, which had not been 
mentioned, where coloured terra-cotta had been 
used, and which had apparently stood very 
well. He believed it was a restaurant, where 
a dull green and gold had been used, the only 
thing being that it hardly did justice to the 
splendour of material and colour that could be 
got. Most of Mr. Whall’s suggestions were as 
excellent as his paper was interesting and amusing, 
but the difficulty was to put these suggestions 
into practice. He was quite with Mr. Whall in 
saying that architects would like to have new 
kinds of clients, builders and workmen, though 
personally he had reason to be grateful to them all. 
The architect, who looked on a sheet of paper, 
was rather to be sympathised with than found 
fault with. M. Charles Garnier had said, marble, 
when decayed, looked well, beiag like a gentle- 
man out-at-elbow, instead of like a rustic in his 
best clothes, but in London perishing marble 
became a mass of soot. The aim of getting a — 
thing wholly of one colour was. exploded, and 
would not be carried out by anybody now who 
claimed the name of architect. 

Mr. H. H. Statham, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said that Mr. Ricardo had admitted 
having stated his views rather strongly in order to 
provoke discussion, so that he might be excused 
in rather questioning some portions of it. He 
noticed that when people read a paper on colour 
in architecture, they generally commenced by 
saying that nothing else was of any consequence. 
Mr. Ricardo asked what was the good of the 
cornices and other moulded features in street 
architecture. He himself did not think it neces- 
sary to take that ground in order to recommend 
colour; he found a good deal of the modelled 
detail in street architecture interesting. Mr. 
Ricardo observed that people went abroad to see 
Robbia’s coloured friezes, but cared nothing for the 
terra-cottaon Heath’sshop. But Mr. Ricardo must 
have had his attention attracted by it or he would 
not have remarked on it ; and, with all deference 
to the memory of a great artist, it was a question 
whether Robbia’s coloured friezes were not too 
realistic to combine well with architecture. Mr. 
Ricardo had referred to an exhibition of furniture 
at Barnard’s Inn, which showed that with colour 
mouldings could be dispensed with. That was 
illustrated in ancient architecture. In hot 
countrles, where colour had full effect, there 
were few mouldings, and what there were, as in 
Indian and Saracenic architecture, were generally 
bad. Shadow and colour fought with each other ; 
when they used mouldings they depended cn 
shadow, and did not so much want colour. 
With regard to the mosaics at St. Paul’s, 
which had been referred to, the work was 
a splendid success, except for some of the 
details being rather too small to be seen, 
but the question was whether it was not, in 
a sense, rather too good for St. Paul’s ; that rich 
and almost woolly-looking surface got by the 
method of setting the tesserse, however beautiful 
in itself, seemed out of keeping with the 
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character of the building, and belonged rather to 
Byzantine architecture. As to the use of coloured 
tiles in architecture, the French had been much 
bitten. with that lately, but they did not use the 
tiles in broad masses but in little bits and panels 
of colour. It was a question whether that was 
the best way of doing it, spotting little bits of 
colour in the midst of uncoloured materials. He 
could not sympathise entirely with the admiration 
expressed for Mr. Butterfield’s polychromy ; cer- 
tainly the church near Torquay was very charming, 
but Keble College surely, wanted repose. Mr. 
Whall’s paper was a most interesting one, as he 
told them so much about the practical work of 
the decorative artist. In regard to the system of 
painting mural decoration on canvas in the 
studio and then fixing it in the building, that 
was originated in Paris, where they had such 
immense wall-space at their annual exhibitions 
that painters were tempted to execute large 
mural paintings for the Salon first, and then 
transfer them to the building. This custom had 
gone on at an increasing rate for the last few 
years, and with very bad results; at the last 
** New Salon ” exhibition M. Lhermitte exhibited 
an immense picture intended for the decoration 
of the Paris Hotel de Ville, representing the 
Paris markets, which was simply an enormous 
realistic gezve picture, with no decorative quality 
at all, painted to produce an effect at the exhibi- 
tion. That was fatal to decorative painting. Was 
Mr, Whall’s experiment of looking at a brick six 
feet off calcuiated to give the effect of a larger 
space of the same colour one hundred feet off? 
The experiments with the window designs 27 sitz 
were, however, exceedingly interesting. As to 
the materials gathered from the sea-beach, and 
their colour effect in contrast with the material of 
which the houses were built, that was not a lesson 
needed so much by architects as by builders ; it 
was the speculative builder who mostly filled 
watering-places with dull buildings. Mr. Whall 
was not fair to architects in saying that one found 
no specimens of coloured materials in their offices. 
His (the speaker’s) experience was contrary to 
that ; Mr. Whall must have gone into the wrong 
offices. All would agree, however, that the two 
papers they had heard were most interesting and 
suggestive ; original both in the thoughts and in 


the manner in which they were put. 
_ Mr. John Brett, A.R.A., said that they must bear 
in mind the two different sorts of colour available in 


architecture. The first was specific colour, or the 
actual natural colour of the materials used ; and 
the second sort of colour available was applied 
colour. Applied colour required a totally differ- 
ent treatment, and, particularly speaking, specific 
colour only was available for the outside, and 
applied colour for the inside of buildings. There 
were beautiful examples of both to refer to, so it 
was not a matter of speculation. As far as specific 
colour was concerned, they had happily a beautiful 
example of the application of it to the inside. He 
would not speak of the outside, because it was 
obvious that anything they could put outside 
buildings would be invisible in the course 
of a few years, by reason of the dirt. But 
they could refer to splendid specimens, both of 
specific colour and applied colour, if they con- 
tented themselves with the interiors. They 
would see a specimen of the interior treatment 
with specific colour if they went to the late 
President’s house. In that case everybody was 
completely agreed that the result was ex- 
quisite, depending as it did on fine marbles, 
beautiful Oriental tiles, and admirable mosaic 
friezes. These were the three materials he knew 
of for specific colour, and if these were applied to 
interiors they were probably as enduring as the 
world. If they wished to construct a public 
building, he believed they could not do better 
than study that specimen of modern art in colour. 
They had only to refer to the Vatican to find the 
effect of entirely depending on the superficial tints 
laid on in tempora. In covering a surface with 
tempora they could only be certain of one thing, 
that by making it uniform it would be made 
hideous. That was the fundamental principle in 
applied colour. Where colour was not minutely 
graduated and delicately modulated it ceased to 
have any effect upon one, and hindered the wall 
from reflecting light. The architect, he found, 
had omitted to consider that a wall was primarily 
useful as a reflector of light, and in domestic 
architecture it seemed that no one had any busi- 
ness to use colour. There was this to be said in 
favour of applied colour, that age and a moderate 
amount of dirt were altogether favourable to its 
beauty. A new building might be said to be an 
incomplete building, age being required to stain and 
modify and fade the crude colours originally laid on. 
The first time he visited the Vatican he found 





that the loggia had not been touched, and the 
background of the arabesques was a delicate ultra- 
marine, modified by time and weather. There 
was an unfortunate man, however, beginning to 
work in a corner, for Victor Emmanuel, with the 
idea of restoring the background of the loggia, 
and the delicate ultra-marine was being painted 
out with a good dense coat of Reckitt’s blue. 
The arabesques of the Vatican doubtless were 
ugly, but their outlines had been so much blurred 
by time that they were hardly traceable. The 
designs, too, were very poor ; they had, no doubt, 
been done under Raphael’s direction, but as 
cheaply as they could be done. He recommended 
them to go and see the specimen of applied 
decoration in the Arab Hall at South Ken- 
sington, because there was nothing equal to it in 
England. Monreale in Sicily was the best 
specimen of mosaic, but the Arab Hall did not 
depend so much on mosaic as upon marble. 

The Chairman thought they would be all 
agreed that they had had most interesting papers 
from Mr. Ricardo and Mr. Whall. Mr. Ricardo 
had recommended the use of glazed bricks, as a 
means of introducing colour to the outside of 
their buildings, and he had also had the courage 
of his opinions, as they all knew, in adopting 
them himself with the most successful results. 
The earlier attempts at glazed surfaces, by which 
Sir Gilbert Scott and many others had a 
wish to introduce colour into their buildings, 
seemed to have failed because they were intro- 
duced in bands or in patches, as Mr. Statham 
had said. In time the vitrified surface remained 
bright, while all the other surfaces took the coat 
of soot and dirt, which came over London. Mr. 
Ricardo had adopted the principle of facing the 
whole wall with a vitrified surface, which gave 
a very much better result. Mr. Whall had 
kindly shown architects as painters saw them, 
and they were all glad to see themselves in 
that light. At the same time he could not but 
think that the architect who had studied the 
wall-hangings on the floor was a poetic image 
of Mr. Whall’s. Architects would like extremely 
to be able to put up their buildings first, and 
then to vary and improve them, but that was 
not a thing they could do. The difficulty 
they had was that when once a building was 
put up they were practically compelled to leave 
it there, so that all their work from the begin- 
ning to the end of their lives was present to 
speak for the failures that they all knew they 
made, and to show the effort and the striving 
from the beginning to the end. They could 
only endeavour in such cases to do better with 
the next building entrusted to them. 

The vote of thanks was then put and very 
cordially received. 

Mr. Whall replied for himself and Mr. Ricardo, 
the latter of whom had nothing to criticise with 
regard to the discussion. Professor Aitchison 
had said that it was not so easy to carry out his 
(the speaker’s) views as he seemed to think, but 
his reply to that was that he was talking of ideals. 
He was not making criticisms of what he con- 
ceived to be alterations, which were immediately 
possible or easy, but was talking of what he 
thought might gradually be improvements upon 
the present practice. He had felt conscious that 
he was adopting an attitude rather of criticism, 
but he must shelter himself as an excuse for that 
in Mr. Ricardo’s remark, that his words were 
intended to be provocative. The expedient of 
placing the brick at a distance of 6 ft. was only 
applied to rough experiments, and where he took 
the arbitrary length of 6 ft. as an easy thing to 
remember. He had varied his distance from the 
specimens, and had also varied the distance of 
the specimens from the landscape. He was afraid 
he must have gone into the offices of the wrong 
architects. 

The President added that their thanks were due 
to the gentlemen who had lent the tiles and 
materials exhibited round the room. 

The President further stated that the annual 
meeting of the Institute would be held on 
Monday, May 4, to receive and discuss the annual 
report of the Council, to appoint the statutory 
Board of Examiners, to elect auditors, and to 
appoint scrutineers for the annual election of the 
Council on the four Standing Committees. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





Since the meeting the editor of this journal has 
received a letter from Mr. Ricardo, not written 
for publication, but part of which (with his con- 
sent) is here subjoined, as it further explains his 
views on some of the points discussed :— 

‘**T wanted to say just a word in mitigation of 
the impression that Mr, Whall gave off as to my 





—— 
reason for not replying at the end, 7, 
perhaps alarmed imagination, he seem : 
explain that I didn’t reply because there yas ‘ 
occasion. I hurriedly asked him to % , : 
because I thought there wasn’t time Enough {oy 
both of us to do so, and the balance of Ctticign 
seemed to me totouch him. But I shoul te 
to have spoken on two points at least that , 
raised. One touching the use of cornice Pilaster 
&c. It is in streets and other sunless places the 
I want them abolished. Where you have mony. 
mental buildings standing alone, or in Squares 
and wide spaces, in the blessed sunlight, there 
have as much form as you will. But in Narrow 
dark streets there is neither occasion or need fot 
them, and they are only vexatious if they do ocgy, 
But we want something in their place, else ej. 
less Harley-street would be almost as bad as the 
evil it hoped to supersede ; this remedy is coloy, 

You quoted instances (oriental) when colo, 
carried off the absence of mouldings—nay, ey, 
atoned for the presence of bad mouldings, (Cojj,, 
conceals, modifies, and destroys form; and with 
colour you want the minimum of constructed igh 
and shade, the mass of the building and the gis. 
position of the colour being as important here a: 
in other cases. 

The other point was about Heath’s terra-coi:, 
frieze. To all but a few I believe it to bey. 
remarked ; treated in colour it would become 
notorious—not so notorious, I grant, as John 
Robbia’s ; but probably all those who have seen 
the one would notice and remember the other, 
And in colour you would see it. At present 
you can’t. You are jostled off the pavement into 
the jaws of the wide-mouthed galloping omnibus, 
and if you have been spared to pick up yourlife 
out of the gutter, you will, in sheer thankfulnes 
and terror, vow never tu tempt your fate that way 
again. HALsEY RIcarpo,” 
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A CONSTRUCTIONAL CURIOSITY 4T 
THE “ORATOIRE DU LOUVRE.” 


Tuer Church of the ** Oratoire du Louvre,” a 
Paris, can boast of a constructional curiosity 
something similar to that at the Sorbonne, unde 
the dome; nor is it very surprising considering 
that both churches owe their design to the same 
mind. 

There are plenty of 
chapels in towers ani 
lofty places, and such 
well-known examples # 
those of Mialstricht and 
Cluny recur to ons 
mind. Those chapels 
were always dedicated 
to St. Michael and Al 
Angels—for what reason 
it would be interesting to 
know. 

As will be seen by the 
plan — traced from that 
given by Jean Marot i 
the latter half of the 
seventeenth century — 
there were four chapel 
hidden from the congre 
gation, and two sacristies 
one on either side of the 
quaint little domed chapel 
behind the high alta. 
These _ sacristies welt 
entered from this Title 
chapel by doors invisible 

give to the congregation. He 
chapel is now used as a Salle de Consett 
the ministers of the Reformed Church, who a 
tenant the old convent of the On 
the sacristies disappeared a the Rue de kiol 

completed in that quarter. ae 
Tt will be noted that tess is a narrow gy 
between the aisle chapels and the nave so 
this passage was railed off in 1749 by “ vd 
some wrought-iron work picked out in go a 
the transepts, however, which are flush . : 
aisles there is no wren and — are no chapess 
but a clear passage to the street. ox 

The duaels tetenided, with the regret 
the transepts, for the full length of . c “t 
and in some, even now, though fitte . " 
pews (‘‘tribunes,” as the pastor = wl 
the carving is stillto be seen, and is mes ‘ 
preserved. The aisle chapels were pe bi. 
or 13 ft. long by 10 ft. in width, oud ae 9 

The west front, in the main, was ~< fe 
Lemercier, but the architect who comp itl 
church took liberties, and varied it 4 
arrangement, and entirely in detail. 

The present Salle de Consistore wa 
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ty for some time, but of the two that have 


, aside there exists the following note from 


‘tation of 1673 :— ao z 
the visitation’ © ’ . . sont situées derriére le 


‘ isties . - 
‘an pre les prétres s’habillent pour l’autel, 
a ils prennent les surplis. ‘ 
The history of the ‘‘ Oratoire du Louvre,” by 
the Rev. A. M. P. Ingold, illustrated from old 
ints, as well as showing the present state of the 
ric, is extremely interesting and instructive, 
He, however, calls it the ‘‘Oratoire St. Honoré, 
widently from the main front of the church facing 
that thoroughfare. The author, besides being an 
antiquarian, is an Oratorian, and has, of course, 
heen able to obtain access to the archives of his 
order, and those in connexion with its former 


interesting church. 
interesting Joun A, RANDOLPH. 
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BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, 
MANCHESTER. 


Tue Building Trades and Home Comforts 
Exhibition was opened at St. James’s Hall last 
Monday, April 20, under the presidency of Mr, 
Alfred Darbyshire, architect. Amongst others 
on the platform were the following architects :— 
Messrs. Knill Freeman, Smith (Darbyshire & 
Smith), Willoughby, Heathcote, Davies-Colley, 
Kirby (Liverpool), M. Ogden, and J. Holden, 
President of the Manchester Society of Architects. 

The President dilated on the advantages such 
exhibitions afforded to the architectural profes- 
sion, and Mr. John Holden, in declaring the ex- 
hibition open, spoke of its advantages not only to 
architects but also to the general . public, by 
enabling them to be educated to judge for them- 
selves of the merits of the various materials offered 
for their inspection. 

The hall lends itself easily to the requirements 
‘ofa show by a spaciousness which allows plenty 
of room to the stands, and free and comfortable 
access around them. 

Perhaps the portions of the exhibition most in- 
structive to the architect are those exhibits which 
come under the description of sanitary specialities. 
Messrs. Doulton may claim distinction on account 
of the size and completeness of their stand. 
Their latest ideas on drainage, &c., and domestic 
appliances for sanitation are fully exemplified, 
and will well repay a visit of examination. 

Messrs. Duckett & Son, Limited, have a large 
show of latrines, gullies, and arrangements for 
flushing automatically slop water-closets with 
slop water or any waste water made about a 
dwelling. The effects can be tested on the spot, 
as the stand is supplied with water. 

The appliances of P. Mooney claim notice 
to the thought and care which a registered 
plumber can bring to bear on the scientific 
branch of his trade. 

There are two interesting exhibits from slate 
guarries,—one from the Buttermere Green Slate 
Company, the other from the Oakeley Slate 
Quarrie Company. In addition, the latter firm 
show at given times the process of slate 
splitting, by which slates may be cut to a 
thickness less than that of a shilling. Brick- 
yards are well represented by the Accrington 
Brick and Tile Company, the County Brick 
and Tile Company, and the Brickley Rock Brick 
Company and others, Mr. Sidebotham has a stand 
which contains many patents gathered together 
from firms, such as Bank's fireproof construction, 
Gibbon’s locks, Shap Granite Company’s patent 
concrete, St. Pancras Ironwork Company, 
Wright’s fixing blocks, &c. Besides the above, 
examples of crystalline tiles are given as applied 
e hse de of hospital walls on account of a 

porous surface, which promises never to crack. 
The Lancashire and Cheshire Opalite Glazed 
Brick and Tile Company claim also that their 
Te on eae will not crack. 

nthe woodwork department, the school fittin 
of the Bennett Furnishing Company, Glasgow, “ai 
a North of England Furnishing Company, Not- 
ingnam, make excellent specimens for exhibition. 
A good example of the swivellin and foldin 
on manufactured by Panet & N bre 
Pas dts Or en ene stand. It is 
ren Works, in a ice asennad cxhibie aisclsy 
interesting ie and pillars in steel, all put in an 

Messrs. Wil z 
&c., which, although within ihe rn npr wailding 
materials, may fairly be 1 rr ate ye. 
comforts.” Thi y be classed with ‘‘ home 
pier S portion of the exhibition we 
ot pretend to touch, as so m thi 
require notice which any things would 
come under the title so 





elastic as ‘* home comforts.” We must not forget 
that a feature of the exhibition is the collection of 
architectural drawings arranged by Mr. Smith (of 
Darbyshire & Smith), from locai architects 
principally. We shall reserve our remarks on 
this portion of the exhibition until our next issue, 
when we shall comment also on another exhibition 
of architectural drawings held concurrently by the 
Corporation of Manchester in the City Art 
Gallery. 

Before we take leave of the Building Trades 
and ‘‘ Home Comforts” Exhibition we must not 
forget to say that Mr. A. P. Baker is its promoter, 
and that he proposes to make it biennial. Men 
who undertake such responsibilities deserve every 
support, as by their efforts the works of inventors 
have a practical chance of coming before the 
public. The exhibition remains open till May 9 
next, and those who can should avail them- 
selves of its opportunities, 
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THE CAPACITY OF WATER-CLOSET 
FLUSHING CISTERNS. 


A REPORT has just been made by Colonel 
Ducat, for the Local Government Board, on 
the subject of the recent inquiry as to the 
alterations which the London County Council 
had asked the London water companies to 
make in their regulations under the Metropolis 
Water Act, 1871, respecting the capacity of 
water-closet flushing cisterns, and other matters. 
The inquiry was the outcome of a report by 
the Public Health and Housing Committee 
of the Council, which stated that the by- 
laws of the eight water companies which 
supplied the Metropolitan area should be 
amended, so as to give a greater supply of water 
for sanitary purposes. The companies refused 
to comply with the recommendations of the 
Committee, and the inquiry, which lasted several 
days, was held in October last by Colonel 
Ducat, R.E. 

The principal amendment suggested by the 
London County Council was in regard to Regu- 
lation 21 under the Metropolitan Water Act, 
1871, and they recommended that it should be 
amended to read as follows :—‘‘ Every water- 
closet cistern or water-closet service-box hereafter 
fitted or fixed in which water supplied by the 
company is to be used shall have an efficient 
waste-preventing apparatus so constructed as 
not to be capable of discharging more than 
three gallons of water at each flush.” They 
also suggested that the requirements as to 
the supply of water to water-closets should 
apply equally to the supply of water to sinks 
used for receiving any solid or liquid filth, 
and also that a regulation should be made 
which would prevent cisterns being brought into 
use for supplying water for domestic purposes, or 
for food for beasts, so long as they directly supply 
any water-closet or sink used for receiving any 
solid or liquid fiith. 

With all these suggestions we have from time 
to time expressed our agreement, and so general 
was the opinion favourable to them at the inquiry, 
that we are surprised that the Inspector and the 
Local Government Board have not reported in a 
direction favourable to the proposed alterations. 
The Board is not prepared to alter the existing 
regulations so as to substitute three for two 
gallons as the maximum amount of water to be 
used as the flush of a water-closet. They see no 
objection to the regulations being amended so as 
to include in the definition of ‘‘ water-closet ” any 
sink used for receiving any solid or liquid 
excremental matter, but the Public Health Com- 
mittee do not consider it worth while to ask the 
companies to make this one alteration. 

In regard to the Council’s third suggested 
amendment, the Board is advised that the sug- 
gested regulation in its present form is designed 
not for the purpose of preventing the pollution of 
water, but for the purpose of preventing the use 
of water that is liable to pollution, and does not 
therefore come within the scope of the regulations 
required to be made under section 17 of the 
Metropolis Water Act, 1871. 

Another amendment suggested by the Council 
was that in all cases where any premises have a 
constant water service, one or more taps should 
be provided in connexion with the rising main 
for the supply of water for drinking purposes, 
but the Board has been advised that the suggested 
regulation is not one which they could make 
under section 19 of the Metropolis Water Act, 
1871, and, althoughthe water companies expressed 
their willingness to adopt this recommendation, 
the Public Health Committee of the Council are 





of opinion that it cannot be added to the 
regulations. 

It is unfortunate that the inquiry has not 
resulted more favourably to the proposed amend- 
ments. In regard to the much-debated question 
of the proper flush for a water-closet, though the 
effect of a flush must depend largely upon the 
construction of a closet, the consensus of opinion 
appears to be in favour of a three-gallon flush. 
Most of the London Vestries endorse the view 
that the present flush is inadequate, and that 
opinion has been supported by such well-known 
experts as Dr. Sykes, Medical Officer of Health 
for St. Pancras, Dr. Parkes, Medical Officer of 
Health for Chelsea, Professor H. Robinson, Mr. 
T. Rogers Field, and Professor Corfield. It is 
not so much the question whether the flush will 
clear the closet basin and trap, but also whether 
it will clear the drain and be sufficiently strong to 
carry soil to the sewer. In some cases two 
gallons are no doubt sufficient for this purpose, 
but not in all, and for this reason we prefer a 
three-gallon flush for all closets. It has been 
stated that an increase of one gallon in the 
flushing capacity of cisterns would mean an 
increase in the water supply of 10,000,000 or 
12,000,000 gallons daily, and in our opinion the 
decision of the Local Government Board has been 
based principally upon this consideration, and 
may thus be said to have been arrived at from a 
desire to benefit the Water Companies rather than 
the public. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE London County Council resumed its 
weekly sittings on Tuesday, after the Easter 
recess, at the County Hall, Spring-gardens, Sir 
Arthur Arnold, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—The Council, on the recommendation 
of the Finance Committee, agreed to lend the 
Mile End Vestry 1,900/, to defray the cost of 
underground conveniences at Burdett-road ; and 
the Poplar Guardians 2,800/. to defray the cost 
of the erection of new offices, workrooms, re- 
ceiving wards, &c. 

Arbitration in Building Contracts. — The 
General Purposes Committee brought up a report 
in which they stated that in a recent report to the 
Council on the subject of conditions of building 
contracts they submitted a new form of arbitra- 
tion clause.* This clause was to provide for the 
appointment of an outside arbitrator, but only 
after the works were completed, and then only so 
far as the settlement of accounts between the 
parties was concerned. An amendment was moved 
for the purpose of removing this limit and of pro- 
viding that any difference or dispute should, 
immediately it arose, be referred to an outside 
arbitrator. By leave of the Council both 
the motion to adopt the new form of arbitration 
clause and the amendment were withdrawn. 
The clause as it stands at present in the condi- 
tions of contract provides that any difference or 
dispute shall be referred to the award and decision 
of the architect of the Council as sole arbitrator. 
The Institute of Builders, by whom the question 
of this particular clause was raised in July last, 
suggested the appointment of an outside arbitrator. 
The following extract from the Committee’s 
previous report shows the clause as it stands at 
present, and the alterations proposed by the 
Institute of Builders, the additions being in 
italics, and the words proposed to be left out 
being in brackets— 

‘“XXVIII.—If any difference or dispute shall arise be- 
tween the architect or the Council and the contractor with 
regard to this contract or the construction thereof, or the 
rights, duties, or liabilities of the contractor, or the avchi- 
tect or the Council under this contract [or as to any 
materials or workmanship], or any other matter or thing, 
or cause of difference whatsoever arising out of or in con- 
nection with this contract, or the execution thereof, 
directly or indirectly, not being matters left to the sole 
decision of the architect during the progress of the works, 
the same shall be referred to [the award and decision of the 
architect as sole arbitrator] az arbitrator to be appointed 
under the provisions of the Arbitration Act, 1889, whose 
decision shall be final and conclusive between the parties, 
and [the architect] wo shall have power over the costs of 
any proceedings under this clause.” 

The report of the Committee proceeded as 
follows :— 

‘We have now to report that we have further 
considered the question of amending this clause, 
and in doing so have had rep=rts thereon from the 
architect, engineer, and solicitor. These officers 
are practically agreed that it is inexpedient to alter 
the present form of arbitration clause, and after 
careful consideration we now concur in this view 
and for the following reasons. If a clause were 
adopted by which a contractor could have disputes 
upon all questions relating to materials and work- 
manship, in addition to the final settlement of 








* See Builder for February 8, p. 118. 
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accounts, referred to arbitration, it would doubtless 
lead to confusion, litigation, and expense, and it 
would, in fact, be practically impossible to carry on 
works if a third party were introduced at any time 
at the request of the contractors. If the principle 
of an outside arbitrator is now conceded in build- 
ing contracts, the Council would undoubtedly be 
pressed sooner or latter to concede it in engineering 
contracts, and it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
for the Council to resist. The engineer points out 
in his report that the present form of arbitration 
clause has stood the test of eighty or ninety years 
in most of the contracts for engineering works in 
Great Britain, that he himself has acted under that 
form of arbitration for the past twenty-five years, 
and that he has never known a case within his own 
experience where it has not worked to the perfect 
satisfaction of both parties to the contract. During 
the past six ‘years the clause has only been varied 
twice. This happened once in the case of a con- 
tract with the Thames Iron Works and Shipbuilding 
Company for the supply of certain machinery for 
Crossness, and on that occasion the clause read as 
follows— 

Lastly, if any difference or dispute shall arise between 
the Council or any of its officers and the contractors, 
either with regard to the construction or effect of the con- 
tract, specifications or drawings, or to the rights, duties, 
or liabilities of the contractors or the Council under the 
contract, or as to the due performance of the contract by 
the contractors, or as to any materials or workmanship, or 
as to any other matter or thing, or cause of difference 
arising out of the contract or the execution thereof, directly 
or indirectly, the same shall be referred to the award and 
decision of the Chairman ‘or the time being of the Main 
Drainage Committee of the Council as sole arbitrator, 
whose decision shall be final and conclusive between the 
parties. The said Chairman of the said Committee shall 
— power over the costs of any proceedings under this 
clause. 


It was thus varied at the special request of the 
managing director of the Company, but the experi- 
ence of its working was of such a nature, that when 
the same firm subsequently entered into other con- 
tracts for the construction of the Barking-road 
bridge and of four swing bridges in the Isle of Dogs, 
the Council and the contractors reverted to the 
original form of arbitration clause. Another varia- 
tion from established usage was made in the case of 
the Blackwall tunnel, in the contract for which it is 
stipulated that the Chief Engineer to the Council 
shall be sole arbitrator during the construction of 
the tunnel, but that when the works are completed 
the contractors may, in case of dispute, call upon 
Sir Benjamin Baker, who has hitherto advised 
the Council in the matter, to act as supreme 
arbitrator, of in matters of professional engi- 
neering, but in matters of outstanding financial 
claims. The contract for the Blackwall tunnel is, 
however, of so exceptional a character, that perhaps 
some modification of the original clause was desirable, 
The engineer, moreover, points out that the bills of 
extras which are at present made out by contractors 
under the clauses now in operation are sufficiently 
large, but under a clause by which an outside 
arbitrator could be called in at any time, they wou!d 
probably be far larger. The adoption of such a 
clause would, in fact, reverse all the common-sense 
views which at present regulate the dealings of buyer 
and seller, and would practically amount to making 
the seller of the article master of the position in place 
of the purchaser, and that if an arbitrator is allowed 
to be introduced on to the works attaching to any con- 
tract during their construction, forthe purpose of deal- 
ing with any questions as to materials or engineering, 
the Council must be prepared to pay for the same in the 
way of bills of extras, largely enhanced in value, on 
the termination of the works, and which neither the 
Council nor the engineer will be able to resist. The 
solicitor points out that the present system has 
worked well and that it has been the rarest occur- 
rence that the engineer or architect has had formally 
to act as arbitrator at all. In fact, we understand 
that only one instance can be recalled during the 
last twenty-eight years. In all other cases the 
engineer or architect as such, and not as arbitrator, 
has succeeded in settling all matters of difference 
with the contractors in such a way as has not pre- 
vented the latter from tendering again under the 
same form of arbitration clause. The appointment 
of an outside arbitrator may perhaps be right and 
proper where the employers are private persons who 
may, in some cases at least, employ an engineer or 
architect of no high standing or great repute. The 
case, hcwever, would appear to be very different 
where the Council is the employer, for it is almost 
inconceivable that the chief engineer or architect of 
a great public body like this Council should at any 
time be other than a gentleman of great ability and 
experience ard of high integrity and honour, and 
one who, if left, as he should be, to exercise his 
duty of dispute preventer or arbitrator under the 
contract, without interference by the Council or its 
Committees, is practically certain, to the best of his 

judgment, to hold the scales even between the 
Council and the contractor, and do even justice 
between them, which from his greater knowledge 
of the matter in dispute he is even better able to do 
than an outside arbitrator. For the above reasons 
we now recommend— 

(a) That no alteration be made in the present form of 
arbitration clause. 

In our previous report an amendment of clause 
XIV. was also proposed. Although no objection 


was expressed to this clause, it was withdrawn as it 
formed part of the recommendation containing the 
proposed form of arbitration clause. We accordingly 
again recommend— 

(4) That the following be substituted for clause XIV. in 
the present form of building contracts— 


The whole of the materials to be used shall be new 
materials, unless otherwise specified, and shall be the best 
of their respective kinds, and should any materials be 
brought on the ground which the architect shall decide to 
be of an inferior description or improper to be used in the 
works the same shall be removed entirely away therefrom 
within twenty-four hours after orders have been given by 
the architect, and the aforesaid decisions and orders of the 
architect shall be final, and in case of non-compliance with 
any such orders the architect may cause the said inferior or 
improper materials to be taken away or otherwise dealt 
with as rubbish, without any payment or compensation to 
the contractor for the same, and the contractor shall, on 
demand, pay to the Council the expenses incurred by the 
Council in so doing, the amount thereof to be certified by 
the architect. 

In the event of recommendation (z) being adopted, 
a consequential alteration in clause XVIII. will be 
necessary in the revised form of contract approved 
on February 4. We recommend— 

(c) That the words ‘except under an award made by 
the final arbitrator referred to in clause XXVIII.,’ be 
omitted from the second paragraph of clause XVIII.” 


Mr. Roberts moved an amendment to refer 
recommendation (a) back to the Committee on 
the ground that the present system was unfair, 
seeing that the officials of the Council were called 
upon to decide disputes between themselves and 
the contractors. 

The amendment, having been seconded by 
Mr. Antrobus, was, after discussion, adopted. 
Recommendation (6) was agreed to, but recom- 
mendation (c) was also referred back.~ 

The Water-Supply Question.—The Council 
next considered the scheme for drawing water 
from Wales. To the first recommendation of the 
Water Committee, declaring it to be in the 
interests of London that the requisite augmenta- 
tion of its supplies should be drawn from sources 
other than the Thames and Lea, Sir J. Lubbock 
moved an amendment to the effect that the intro- 
duction of the Government Water Bill rendered 
it inexpedient to come to any decision on the 
subject at present. This amendment was defeated 
by 56 votes against 52, and the following recom- 
mendations of the Committee were, after a pro- 
tracted debate, agreed to :— 


‘*(2) That the valleys of the Usk, the Wye, and 
the Towy with their tributaries furnish a suitable area 
from some part of which supplies might be derived. 

(3) That the Usk and Llangorse section of the 
Welsh scheme, as set out in the above report, should 
be undertaken in the first instance.” 


On the following recommendation :— 


‘That the Water Committee be instructed to 
continue the surveys of the whole of the Welsh 
scheme, and to prepare such plans, &c., as are 
necessary in order to enable the Council to apply to 
Parliament in the session of 1897 for powers to 
carry out the Usk and Llangorse section of the 
scheme, together with the requisite conduit to 
London, and for powers to purchase such sites for 
reservoirs and such other rights as may be necessary 
in order to ensure that the other areas referred to 
shall remain available for the supply of the 
metropolis,” 

Mr, Westacott moved the following addition, 
‘‘and that it be referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee to report to the Council at as early a date 
as possible the effect which the carrying out of the 
scheme will have on the rates of London.” 

This was adopted ; but after further discussion 
Mr. Dickinson (Chairman of the Water Com- 
mittee) agreed to take back the recommendation, 
as well as the following :— 

‘« That, subject to an estimate being submitted to 
the Council by the Finance Committee, as required 
by the statute, we be authorised to expend a sum of 
10,000/, in relation to the above matter.” 

FHiolborn to the Strand Improvement.—The 
report embodying the Strand and Holborn im- 
provement scheme was withdrawn, the Improve- 
ments Committee desiring to reconsider the whole 
matter. 
The 
o'clock, 


Council 


adjourned 


soon after seven 





ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION SPRING VIsI'r's.— 
We are asked to mention that the proposed visit to 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert's studio, announced for Saturday, 
the 25th, is postponed, in consequence of a com- 
munication from Mr. Gilbert, and that Messrs. 
Isaacs and Florence have kindly arranged for a visit 
to be paid to the Coburg Hotel, Mount-street, at 
3 p-m. on the same date, instead of the originally 
intended visit. 

LAUNDRY AND SANITARY EXHIBITION.—By an 
oversight we referred to this Exhibition (page 347, 
ante) as opening ‘‘on the 26'h;" it should have 
been ‘‘the 26th of August,” 





—— 
CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY'S sco, 
OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING , 

THE certificates gained by the students of 
School of Practical Engineering, Crystal py 
during the Easter term, were distributed oq 
17th inst., in the lecture-room of this Institutio, 
by Mr. A. T. Walmisley, M.Inst.c.f. an) 
Engineer to the Dover Harbour Board, ’ a 

Among those present were :—Mr., G, T Raj 
(Chairman of the Crystal Palace Company) = 
W. Gardiner (Secretary of the Company), y, 
J. W. Wilson (Principal of the School), i. 
J. W. Wilson, jun. (the Vice-Principal) 4; 
Messrs. J. E. Darbishire and G. Maxwell Lay 
ford (the examiners in mechanical ang cri 
engineering). The reports made by the exam; 
which were of a highly satisfactory nature Were 
read by Mr. R. G. Hodson (Superintendent of 
the Crystal Palace School of Art, Science, ang 
Literature), after which the Chairman delivered 
an address. 

Mr. Walmisley said the Crystal Palace Schoo} 
was a technical institution, and was established 
in 1872 for the purpose of providing students jn 
civil and mechanical engineering with tho 
practical instruction in the rudiments of the pro. 
fession and in the manipulation of materia; 
The Institution began with fifteen students, by 
it had since largely extended its work, and ther 
had been as many as 100 students in the schoo! 
at one time. At the present moment the numbe 
was seventy-one. The principal object of the 
work done in the school was to prepare students 
for the engineering profession by a system of 
combined practical and theoretical instruction 
the course extending over a period of two year, 
That the school had done good service ya 
evident by the positions which many forme 
students at present occupied, and he thought i 
particularly gratifying to find that the old students 
were doing very useful work in their profession in 
all parts of the world. This, in his opinion, ws 
largely due to the influence that had bem 
exercised on them by Mr. J. W. Wilson, wh 
had been the Principal all the time, and wh 
had had altogether 1,172 students under his car, 
He was glad to hear that they had an entrane 
examination, which, though not competitive, wa 
a test of the general educational ability of the 
candidates. The Institution of Civil Enginees 
also demanded a certificate of sound genenl 
education among all students they admitted. 
In his subsequent remarks, the Chairman sii 
that by their examinations the students hal 
shown that they possessed a certain amout 
of ability, but he desired to say to those who 
had no settled course of action before then 
as regards their future career, that if they wished 
to succeed they must not suppose that their work 
was perfect. Whatever our pursuits in life mgit 
be, no one could be said to have finished his 
education; and, if that was true generally, a 
regards the engineer it was pre-eminently true, 
An engineer never finished his education, for new 
demands were made from day to day ; labour and 
material varied in different places, and what wis 
suitable, for instance, in England, might not be 
suitable in the colonies, although general prin- 
ciples prevailed everywhere. Therefore, those 
who had gained certificates must not think that 
what they had learnt was incapable of improve 
ment ; they must remember that all things were 
capable of improvement. It was very necessity, 
then, for an engineer to have an inquiring mind, 
though he should like to add that he did not mean 
an inquisitive mind, for there was a great deal of 
difference between the two, The true engumett 
must not rely too much upon the results obtained 
by others ; he must not, for instance, rely upoa 
a formula without satisfying himself that th 
premises upon which that formula had been based 
were also applicable to the matter under _ 
An engineer might certainly consult standard wot 
for rules and tables, but no true engineer WO 
imagine that all he required to know was cor 
tained in Molesworth’s well-known pocket-boo 
They must satisfy themselves that the ay” 
they were going to apply was suitable "a J 
case, for otherwise formulas would mislead them. 
He mentioned this because he found that 
engineers had a tendency to trust to inne 
to the use of handy books like Moleswortts 
It had been said that man was the aera 
circumstances ; he would rather say, especiahy 
engineers, that they were architects of rage 
stances, and that it was character tbat builds 
existence out of circumstances. He might * 
that looks, actions, writings, and speeches, W a 
made up a man’s character, were too ri 
agencies of demolition rather than edification. 
The examiner’s report showed that they 
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—_ 
d with ‘hat ability, they had stability of 
and they might work very hard—and, 
nothing was done without labour 
succeed if they exercised too 
ir powers of reception and neglected 
eS cows ot reflection. That was the great 
yt of success in any work, They should 
set be above acknowledging a mistake, but 
they should show by their subsequent work that 
a bad profited by their mistakes and could 
rectify them. Upon all occasions they should let 
their conduct be marked by dignity, by impar- 
tility, by knowledge, coupled with the ability to 
soply that knowledge when it was required, and 
f they did so they would become men of mark 
h. 
ee conclusion of his address Mr. Walmisley 
distributed the certificates, the chief prize-winner 
being Mr. W. H. Blaker, who received the bronze 
medal of the School of Art, Science, and Litera- 
wure, he having obtained during his course through 
the Engineering School the necessary nine certifi- 
cates, none of which were below the third order 
ofmerit, The proceedings closed with votes of 
thanks to the examiners and the Chairman. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


At the meeting of the London County Council 
on Tuesday, the Building Act Committee stated 
that they had considered the undermentioned ap- 
plications under the London Building Act, 
1894, and had arrived at the following decisions. 
Those applications which have been agreed to 
are granted on certain conditions :— 


Lines of F-ontage. 


Strand.—That consent be given to the erection of 
an oriel windew to the proposed new premises for 
the National Telephone Company, Limited, in the 
Strand, such window to abut upon Wellington- 
street, on the application of Mr, A. N. Bromley on 
behalf of the Company. 

Battersea.—That consent be not given to the 
erection of buildings or the south side of Prince of 
Wales-road, Battersea Park, between Macduff-road 
and Forfar-road, and also abutting on Lurline- 
gardens, on the application of Mr. F. J. Pilkington, 
on behalf of Mr. H. Johnson. 

Dulwich.—That consent be not given to the 
erection of three houses with shops on the north side 
of Woodwarde-road, Lordship-lane, on the applica- 
tion of Mr. J. H. Myring. 

Hackney, Central.—That consent be not given to 
the erection of a one-story shop upon part of the 
forecourt of No, 6, Stamford-road, Kingsland, on 
the application of Mr. G, Parry. 

Hampstead.—That consent be not given to the 
erection of buildings on the south-west side of 
Finchley-road, to abut upon a footpath leading to 
West Hampstead and adjacent to the Finchley-road 
Station of the London and North-Western Railway, 
on the application of Messrs. Arding, Bond, & 
a on behalf of the Aylesbury Dairy Company, 

imited. 

Hampstead.—That consent be given to the erection 
of two-story oriel windows to five houses with shops 
on the west side of South End-road, and adjoining 
Margon-terrace, on the further application of Mr. 
C, Bell, on behalf of Mr. W. J. Jones. 

Hampstead.—That consent be not given to the 
erection of a one-story addition in front of Hainault 
Cottage, Gayton-road, on the application of Mr. 
F, J. Potter, on behalf of Mrs. Coit. 

Hampstead.—That consent be not given to the 
construction and erection of two bay windows to a 
house to be knownas No. 10, Eaton-avenue, on the 
application of Mr. W. Willett. 

Islington, North.—That consent be not given to 
the erection of one-story shops upon part of the 
forecourts of Nos. raz, 123, 125 and 127, Seven 
Sisters-road, on the application of Mr. W. Smith, 
on behalf of Mr. C. Edwards. 

Marylebone, East.—That consent be given to the 
fection of an iron and glass shelter to the front 
entrance of No, 31a, Weymouth-street, on the appli- 
cation of Mr. L. W. Ridge, on behalf of Colonel E. 
Matthey. 

Marylebone, West.—That consent be given to the 
fection of a bay window at the basement and 
Some a levels in front of No. 6, Hall-road, 
Maida Vale, on the application of Mr. D, Joseph, 
on behalf of Mr. A. Abrahams. 

a End,—That consent be given to the erection 

ae one-story shop in front of No. 610, Mile End- 

Pm hee the corner of The Grove, on the further 

Ww ication of Mr. J. H. Bethell, on behalf of Mr. 
yee 

‘\orwood.—That consent be not given to the 
eee six houses on the east aa of Knight’s 

eh oo veo a site southward of 

toad, on the applicati | 
Ball, on ee Mr. J —-* of Mr. T. Hi: 
pve pooh That consent be not given to the 
a a . eeven houses with bay windows on the 
€ of Lambert-road, and of four houses 





with shops on the west side of Brixton Hill, between | 
No. 74 and Lambert-road, on the application of | 
Mr. A. C. Clout. 

Norwood.—That consent be given to the erection 
of four houses with shops on the west side of Brixton 
Hill, between No. 74 and Lambert-road, on the 
applicaticn of Mr. W. N. Dunn, on behalf of Dr. 
J. C. Pearce. 

St. George, Hanover-syuare.—That no action be 
taken with respect to the erection without the 
Council’s consent of a porch in front of No. 3, 
Berkeley-square ; and that Mrs. A. Hall, who called 
attention to the matter, be informed of this 
decision. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—That consent be 
given to the re-erection of a portion of the flank of 
No. 7, Great Stanhope-street, abutting upon Park- 
lane, on the application of Mr. T. H. Smith, on 
behalf of Mr. B. I. Barnato. 

St. Pancras, North.—That consent be given to 
the erection of one-story shops upon part of the 
forecourts of Nos. 157 and 159, Dartmouth Park 
Hill, Highgate, on the application of Mr, A. S. 
Gover, on behalf of Mr. F. Carter, 

Width of Way. 

Woolwich.—That consent be given to the erec- 
tion of a house on the north side cf Plumstead 
Common-road, nearly opposite Plum-lane, and also 
to the erection of two houses on land at the rear of 
such house, abutting upon Plumstead Common. On 
the application of Mr. A. Hutton. 

Bethnal Green, South-\Vest.—That consent be 
given to the erecticn of a one-story shed in the yard 
at the rear of No. 356, Bethnal Green-road, and to 
abut upon Thomas’s-passage, at less than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of that street; on 
the application of Messrs. Hovenden & Barber, on 
behalf of Mr. R. Hovenden. 

Hackney, Central,—That consent be not given to 
the erection of a show-room over the one-story shops 
in front of Nos. 18, 19, 20, and 21, The Grove, 
Mare-street, on the application of Mr, S. L. Walters, 
on behalf of Mr. Leigenberg. 

Southwark, \West.—That consent be not given to 
the erection of dwelling-houses on the west side of 
Burman-street, London-road, at less than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of the street, and to 
exceed in height the width of that street, on the 
application of Messrs. G. Lansdown & Son, on 
behalf of Mr. D. S. Whitcher; it being considered 
undesirable to permit in this case any departure 
from the provisions of Section 13 of the London 
Building Act, 1894, and, moreover, it is deemed in- 
expedient to allow any portion of Edmond-court to 
be built ugon. 

Open Spaces about Buildings. 

Hackney, South.—That the Council, in the exer- 
cise of its powers under Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the 
London Building Act, 1894, do not allow a modifi- 
cation of the provisions of that section with regard 
to open spaces about buildings so far as relates to 
the proposed erection of a two-story house with an 
irregular open space at the rear on the north side of 
Atherden-road, Clapton, between Alfearn-road and 
Rushmore-road, on the application of Mr. G. S. 
Garey, on behalf of Mr. W. Holbrook. 

Islington, North.—That the Council do, in the 
exercise of its powers under Section 41 of the 
London Building Act, 1894, allow the erection of 
four one-story shops with basements on the east side 
of Mount Pleasant-road, Stroud Green-road, and 
without open spaces at the rear, on the further 
application of Mr. A. Bedborough, on behalf cf 
Mr. W. Andrews. 

Kensington (Detached).—That the Council, in the 
exercise of its powers under Section 41 (1) (vi.) of 
the London Building Act,|1894, do not allowa modifi- 
cation of the provisions of that Section with regard to 
open spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the 
erection of a block of residential flats on a portion 
of the grounds of Gordon House, Chelsea Hospital, 
Chelsea Embankment, <with an irregular open 
space at the rear of the block, on the application 
of Mr. Delissa Joseph, on behalf of Mr. H. Lovatt. 

Poplar.—That permission be given to the erection 
of aten-stall stable, with lofts over, on the south 
side of Willis-street, adjoining the North London 
Railway, and without an open space at the rear, on 
the application of Mr, A. J. Sheffield, on behalf of 
Mr. J. W. Kelly. 

St. Pancras, South.—That permission be given to 
the extension of an addition over the one-story 
building at the rear of Nos. 1 and 3, Euston-road, 
at the corner of Liverpool-street, on the further 
application of Mr. R. Willey, on behalf of Messrs. 
Reggiori Brothers. 

Norwood,—That the Council do, in the exercise of 
its powers under Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the London 
Building Act, 1894, allow a modification of the pro- 
visions of that Section with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of three shops on the ground-ficor of an 
annexe to the Theatre Metropole, Coldharbour-lane, 
with an irregular space at the rear of two of the shops 
and no open space at the rear of the centre shop, on 
the joint application of Mr. W. G. R. Sprague and 
Messrs. Sachs and Woodrow, on behalf of Mr. J. B. 
Mulholland. 


Line of Fronts and Width of Way. 
Greenwich,—That consent be given to the reten” 


tion of a shop and dwelling-house and a lofty brick 
boundary-wall which have been erected without 
sanction at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of Coldbath-street, a narrow carriageway 
leading from Albion-street to Albion-grove, on the 
further application of Mr. E, E. Wood. 

Fulham.—That consent be given to the erection 
of houses on the west side of Munster-road between 
Colehill-lane and No, 1, Gowan-terrace, on the 
further application of Mr. J. G. Denton, on behalf 
of Mr, E. Saunders. 

Kennington.—That consent be given to the erec- 
ticn of school buildings and a school-keeper’s house, 
and falso to the construction of a play-shed on the 
east side of Kennington-road, at the corner of Stan- 
nary-street, on the application of Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
on behalf of the School Board for London. 

Strand,—That consent be given to the erection of 
a projecting porch to new buildings on the west side 
of St. Martin’s-street, between Nos. 9 and 16, on 
the application of Mr. J. Cash, on behalf of Messrs, 
Macmillan & Co., Limited. 

IVandsworth.—That consent be not given to the 
retention of a wooden shed which has been erected 
(without permission) in the yard of No. 102, Grey- 
hound-lane, on the application of Mr. J. F. 
Robinson. 

Poplar.—That the application of Messrs, H. 
Hooper & Co. for an extension of the period for 
commencing the erection of two dwelling-houses on 
the north side of Marsh-street, flanking upon 
British-street, Millwall, be granted. 


Formation of Streets. 


Clapham.—That an order be sealed and issued to 
Messrs. G. A. Wilkinson & Son, sanctioning the 
formation or laying out of a street, 40 ft. wide, for 
carriage traffic to lead from Dragmire-lane into 
Thornton-road, and the widening to 4o ft. of a 
portion of Dragmire-lane, on the application of 
Messrs. Webb & Dashwood. That the name Hyde- 
thorpe-road be approved for the new street. 

Fulham.—That an order be sealed and issued to 
Mr. J. Clench, sanctioning the formation or laying 
out of two-streets, 40 ft. wide, for carriage traffic, to 
lead out of Distillery-lane, Fulham-palace-road, and 
the widening of a portion of that lane, and also 
sanctioning the adaptation for carriage traffic of an 
existing way, to be made qo ft. wide throughout, 
leading to the Manbre Saccharine Works, on his 
application to the Council, on behalf of Mr. W. 
Marchment. That the names Elmdale-street and 
Playfair-street be approved for the two new streets, 
and ,the name Brandenburgh-road for the existing 
way proposed to be adapted for carriage traffic. 

Hampstead.—That an order be sealed and issued 
to Mr. F. T. Binnington, sanctioning the formation 
or laying out of a street, 4oft. wide, for carriage 
traffic, to lead from Constantine-road into Saver- 
nake-road, on the Agincourt-park estate, on his 
application to the Council. That the name Constan- 
tine-roai be approved for the new street. 

Woolwich.—That an order be sealed and issued 
to Mr. A. H. Kersey, sanctioning the formation or 
laying out of astreet 4o ft. wide, for carriage traffic, 
to connect Ancona-road with Piedmont-road, on 
his application to the Council. That the name 
Congo-road be approved for the new street. 


Cubical Extent. 


Chelsea.—That Mr. G. E. Holman be informed, 
| in reply to his letter dated March 17, 1896, forward- 
|ing an explanatory plan, and asking for a recon- 
sideration by the Council of its decision upon his 
application on behalf of the Refuse Disposal 
Company, for consent to the erection of a building 
to exceed in extent 250,000 but not 450,000 cubic feet, 
at Salopian-wharf, Lots-road, Chelsea, that his 
application having been further considered the 
Council adheres to its resolution of February 18 
last upon the matter ; but that upon certain altera- 
tions to the building being satisfactorily carried out 
his application will be further considered. 

St. George-in-the-East, — That consent be not 
given to the erection of a two story addition to the 
rope works, now exceeding in extent 250,000 cubic 
feet, at the rear of Nos. 340 and 342, Commercial- 
road, such addition to be used as a spinning-house 
and rope store in connection with the trade of a 
rope maker, on the application of Mr. T. W. Ald- 
winckle, on behalf of Messrs, Frost Brothers, 
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COMPETITIONS. 


ScHOOLS, LLANIDLOES.—The competition for 
schools at Llanidloes, for the Governors of the 
Intermediate Schools, Montgomeryshire, has 
resulted as follows :—Ist premiated design, Mr. 
H. Teather, 65, Alexandra-road, Cardiff; 2nd, 
Mr. F. H. Shaylor, 26, Severn-street, Liverpool ; 
3rd, Mr. Rowland Lane, Elm House, Clapton, 
London. 

—+o+——_ 

LINLITHGOW PALACE.—Mr. Akers-Douglas has 
promised to visit Linlithgow Palace the next time 
he is in Scotland, with a view to seeing if the 
Government expenditure in the maintenance of the 





building ought to be increased. 
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Sllustrations |of the cathedrals of Siena and Orvieto, which arch-rings—is (for Italy) quite Medieval in its 
. ‘have so much similarity in general idea and treat-| general feeling and effect. 
IRK > 3 x ‘ment that they are habitually classed together, 
KIRKBRAE HOUSE, EDINBURGH. and yet which show very decidedly the evidence r r 
| HESE illustrations show the present form | of the half-century which lies between them, | «“ BEARROC,” BERKSHIRE 
given to an old house on the Dean) Siena having been founded in 1243, Orvieto in ’ . 
Fan Bridge, Edinburgh, by Mr. J. Graham | 1290. In the view in the interior of Siena Cathe- THE illustrations of ‘* Bearroc ” represent addi- 
airley. As will be seen, it is a house with a | dral we see the trace of Romanesque still left on tion to a house built by Mr. John Belcher some 
| — of unusually and remarkably picturesque | it, in the circular arches, the little moulding with | few years ago, consisting, as shown on the plan, 
by acter ; in fact, it is the combination of the|the panel under it forming the ‘‘stilt” of the | of a dining-room and billiard-room, conservatory, 
peo with its surroundings, as a bit of Edinburgh | arch, the circular panels in the archivolt and | and offices. z 
int tectural scenery, which gives the main | the panelling in the soffit of the arch. In the, The rooms are elaborately finished in oak 
erest to it, doorway at Orvieto the feeling of the detail is more | panelling, carved out by Messrs. Howard from 
; : | distinctly Gothic, the arch is pointed and built in) Mr. Belcher’s designs. sh 
: SKETCHES AT SIENA AND ORVIETO. | recessed orders, and the detail, though there are} The contractors for the building were Messrs. 
~ classic reminiscences in it—see especially the | Bottrill & Son, of Reading. The drawing was 





itt two, sketches by Mr. Stewart form an | 
testing comparative study of the style of detail | 
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broad acanthus-like leaves in the first and third 









exhibited at last year’s Royal Academy. 
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CONVALESCENT HOME, CLACTON- 
ON-SEA. 


Tus home has been built for the benefit of 
patients in the Middlesex Hospital, London, and 
will form a seaside branch of that Institution. 
Accommodation has been provided for fifty-four 
patients from the wards with rooms for four nurses, 
who may either be convalescing after illness or 
who need rest and sea-air. 

The dormitories are on the first and second 
floors and hold six beds each, two extra beds 
being provided in a ward for children. 

The water-supply is from a well on the site, 
and the lighting is done by electricity, which is 
produced on the premises. The whole of the 
water is softened by Tyacke’s process. 

The contractors for the general work were 
Messrs. Everett & Sons, of Colchester; the 
plumbing work was done by Messrs. Dent & 
Hellyer; the. hot-water work and the water 
softening and pumping by Messrs. Slater & Co. ; 
the electric lighting plant was carried out by 
Messrs. Crompton, under the supervision of Mr. 
Adrian Collins, C.E. Mr. E. C. Wright per- 
formed the duties of clerk of works, 
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ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES, 


BRITISH ARCHASOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The ninth meeting of the session of this 
Association was held on April 1, but the 
attendance was so small, owing to it being 
the Wednesday before Good Friday, that it 
was decided to adjourn the business to the 
following meeting on the 15th inst., Mr. C. H. 
Compton, V.P., being in the chair. The 
tenth meeting of the Association was held at 
32, Sackville-street, on the 15th inst., Mr. 
Compton, V.P., in the chair, The Hon. Secre- 
tary announced that it had been decided by the 
Council that afternoon to hold the forthcoming 
Congress at Peterborough, it being understood 
that an invitation from the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion was about to be despatched. A very 
interesting collection of antiquities was submitted 
for exhibition by the following members :—Mr. 
A. Oliver, a large oak carving representing 
St. Barbara, believed to have been brought 
from a church in Holland. It is a_half- 
length figure bright with colours, and _bear- 
ing the usual attributes of that saint, the 
right hand holding a chalice and wafer, and 
on the left side a sword, point upwards, the 
date being presumably the fifteenth century. 
Dr. Winstone exhibited an apparatus for pro- 
curing a light in libraries. It is in the form of a 
single-barrel pistol with a flint-lock ; the powdei- 
pan is enlarged so as to hold tinder. The barrel 





was the receptacle for the matches, and can be 
closed by a flap acted upon by a spring; at the 
end is a small candlestick for holding a wax taper. 
The spark, which in a pistol would have ignited 
the powder, set fire to the tinder, and a light was 
obtained by the sulphur match in the manner 
usual before the introduction of lucifer matches. 
He also exhibited a medal struck in commemora- 
tion of the victory of La Hague, obtained by the 
combined fleets of the English and Dutch over 
the French, in 1692, found at Epping; and a 
seal of the time of Henry III., found in the 
moat of the Norman Castle, at Eynsford, which 
commanded a ford through the river Dorent. 
The seal is of soft metal. In a circle in the 
centre is a star of eight rays, ornamented by a 
border bearing the following inscription :— 


hh Si. HVG’ FIL’? HAM’ LENTECAK. 


Seal of Hugh the son of Hamo Lentcake. 


Mr. Geo. Patrick, hon. sec., exhibited two 
choice examples of old Battersea enamel, and, in 
the absence of Lady Paget, read her paper upon 
some ancient stone forts in Carnarvonshire. Dr. 
W. de Gray Birch, hon. sec., the Rev. H. J. 
Astley, Mr. Rayson, and others, took part in an 
interesting discussion upon this paper. Mr. 
Nichols submitted for exhibition a curious flask 
of earthenware of Dutch manufacture, found in a 
gravel-pit on his own property at Bromley, Kent. 
It is about 7 in. in length by 34 in. in width, and 
the face is moulded representing the front of a 
house of two stories in the architecture of the 
seventeenth century. 


ee 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


YORK ARCHITECTURAL SociEry.—On the 
17th inst. a lecture entitled ‘‘Old York ” was 
given in the Church Institute, York, by Mr. 
George Benson. The lecturer reviewed the 
notable events which have occurred in York since 
the time of the Brigantes, and paid particular atten- 
tion to the progress of architecture in the city, as 
shown by its churches and other buildings. His 
statements were illustrated by limelight views, 
During his lecture he remarked that it was a pity 
that the law did not allow of old buildings in 
York being rebuilt in their original form when 
they became unsafe. At the conclusion a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Benson was unanimously carried. 
The Chairman, in putting the vote, said that the 
restoration of old buildings to their original form 
would not be adaptable to modern requirements. 
Mr. Benson suggested that only the fronts need 
be so restored, or the faces of the buildings might 
be preserved in a museum or some other suitable 
place, as was often done in continental cities. 
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Correspondence, 


To the Editor of THE Buitprg, 


OFFER OF COMMISSIONS 7) 
ARCHITECTS, 


S1r,—I enclose a circular just receiyeg Contain; 
an offer of commission for introducing custom, 
The wording is ingenious, and might be oon. 

into a mere offer of discount to the customers 
duced, but I fear it would be difficult to pleeat 
any ‘‘man of the world” to take this daiat 
view. table 
I find that some outsiders—‘‘ business Men” 9 
course—ridicule the idea of our member : 
an offered discount, maintaining that it is mater ¢ 
common knowledge that such discounts are acca , 
I can only say that I have personal knowledgegi 
least one cheque being returned to the tradeana 
who sent it, and no certain information of pe 
site kind. PP 
If there are black sheep in the Institute flock wh 
encourage this sort of thing, is it not time that : 
example was made by expelling the offends, i 
irrefutable proof can be obtained ? 
At any rate, every architect can keep a blak 
book of traders who offend, and the knowleg eof 
this custom being common will probably soon ba 
this offering of " ‘Bae 
*,* The circular enclosed by our correspondent ® 
obviously intended as a commission to the arthiter 
for specifying the goods of the firm issuing , 
though it is more cautiously worded than in sn. 
other cases that have come under our notice, As t 
the Institute, it has always declared its intention ¢ 
expelling any member who is discovered to by 
accepted commissions of this kind, but of coy 
these transactions are kept very quiet, and i i 
Cifficult to get evidence of them.—Ep, is 


: 


in) 
s Tefusing 


OLD IRON CHESTS, 

Sir,—Could you or any of your corresponden 
kindly inform me if there exists any wok ¢ 
reference upon old 70x chests and coffers ? 

I belong to one of the ‘‘ City Guilds,” and ye 
have amongst our property an old iron chet ¢ 
considerable antiquity. We have record that it ws 
in existence in 1508, but it is thought by someto te 
much older. I shall be glad to receive any inform: 
tion in respect to the subject.—I am, yours fit. 
fully, F, T, 

April 16, 1896. 





STRENGTH OF BRICKWORK PIERS, 


Sir,—In the correspondence of the past two 
weeks there seems to me to be a tendency to som. 
what obscure and lose sight of the real question 
involved in the result of the recent tests of the 
Standing Science Committee of the Royal Institut 
of British Architects. I respectfully submit, Sir 
that it is not so much a question as to whether the 
piers ‘‘ have given way by shearing or by tension,’ 
as it is to ascertain, in a truly practical inductive 
fashion, the bearing capacity of piers up to the 
point of resistance at which fracture begins; such 
piers being built with material used in every-day 
practice and in the customary methods of construc: 
tion; two conditions apparently adhered to in the 
carrying out of the tests. A factor of safety, neces 
sary for the possible use of defective material ant 
workmanship, follows as a natural corollary to the 
data already obtained. 

The recent tests have conclusively proved that tle 
closers and the multiplicity of vertical joints entailed 
in their use constituted the real inherent weaknes 
of the piers tested, as shown by the following 
result :— : 

Pier No. 15—14 in. by 14 in.—in the diagrams 0: 
the ‘‘ Journal” of the Royal Institute of Britis 
Architects, ‘proved fully 25 per cent, stronger 
proportion to its area than the 19-in, pier.” Ths 
pier, compared with the 18-in. pier, bas 39) pf 
cent. less area, has no closers, and per cent, less 
vertical joints. 

The practical question remaining now to & 
settled is, how to eliminate the sources of weaknes 
or reduce them to their lowest possible minimul, 
without adding to the present size of our bricks at 
the present normal cost of our brickwork, The met 
changing of the closer from a position removed 
44 in. from the face of the pier to the outer lat 
of the pier, suggested by a correspondent, offers, | 
submit, no solution to the question. To obiail the 
maximum strength at the minimum cost, the 0s, 
where practicable, must be dispensed with, of Is 
use reduced, as far as possible, consistent with 
bond, which in practice spells strength. °° 
failure of the piers in the line of closers was largey 
due to the absence of resistance to lateral thrust, © 
friction, an important factor in building. 

F, WALKER | 
(Author of ‘* Brickwork ) 
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STABILITY OF COLUMNS. ‘ 
S1k,—From Mr, Sanders’ letter in your last wet 
issue I note that exception is taken to my a 
tion alluding to a bundle of fibres, which be 
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. . 
ders ot a parallel case to a brickwork pier ; or, I 
- ~ in other words, that it would not be 
’ 


peesum brick piers. | Are we then to draw the 
wplca le t the nature of strains in a pillar vary 
al ing to the material of which it is comprised ? 
How can this possibly be, any more than that of 
which, irrespective of the nature of the 
aerial of which it is composed, will always have 
- member in compression and lower in tension? 
BOP says that when bound together at their 
ie middle being left free, and placed verti- 
als, it will bend outwards of itself, and then, when 


‘cht is put on it, will simply increase the 
oon Outte so; it is only another illustration 
d Granted that the material is 


of my 2 plication. — ¢ } 
ble of being fashioned into a column, I main- 

a that that will only take place when its height is 
: t in proportion to its diameter; too great, 
ig fact, to be anything like suitable for practical 
Wpther, tbat it bends outward, is this not only a 
tural law that the lesser of two forces where they 
ae opposed must necessarily fail first? Then if the 
sires had a camber inwards, they would naturally 
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scene 


No. 1 No. 2 








have a tendency to further deflection that way, when 
loaded. But let us refer to sketches and note the 
great difference in the strains that would be brought 
into force. It will be seen that they are directly 
opposite in character, with perpendicular sides 
Sketch No, 1); failure means the disintegration of 
the particles, In the case where the sides camber 
inwards (Sketch No, 2) failure would mean absolute 
reduction of the particles by compression. 

In Sketch No. 3, which is only Sketch No. 2 
cattied a step farther, I think that it will at once be 
sen to be the strongest possible form for an inde- 
pendent figure to support a load, the direction of the 
resultant of forces being perpendicular and equal in 
lngth to that of the base; failure would then only take 
place by absolute shearing at point O. But such a 
figure could not be looked upon as a column in the 
generally accepted sense, and, moreover, would be 
impossible to carry out in practice; to accomplish 
that it would be necessary to close the figure, then 
this would be nothing less than a perfect cube. 

WALTER PERCIVAL. 
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The Student’s Column. 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY.—XVI. 
HINGING AS JOINTS USED IN JOINERY. 


DN treating of this section of our subject 
[: the name is an evidence of its import- 
AS} ance, for joinery is the art of joining 

and framing wood for the internal and external 

inishing of buildings. Newlands distinguishes 

‘apentry from joinery by this, that while the 

work of the carpenter cannot be removed without 

afiecting the stability of a structure, the work of 

* joer may. Being of a finer description a 

much greater care and precision is required in 

Joinery than in carpentry. Joinery then, as we 

neastand It, Is comparatively a modern art, 

te first evidences appearing in the pulpits, 

an thrones, and ‘Stalls of our Gothic 

aa tals. In the earlier examples the work 

o such a simple nature that it is surmised that 

he wipes _ — one, and that only in 
es has the i i 

: erat _ elaboration of fittings tended 
we Orst work on the subject was in 16 

quaintly entitled, «* Meduale Exercises on de 

trine of Handy-works,” 

tion opera at once, however, to the considera- 

of Joints in joinery, it may be mentioned 
several of the most common of these have 
y been referred to under Article XIII. 
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loor coverings, Following the system of classi- 
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fication we have adopted throughout, joints may 
be roughly classed under 

I. Joints between boards in the same plane. 

II, Joints between boards meeting at a right 
angle. 

III. Joints between boards meeting at other 
than a right angle. 

IV. Joints between boards in which one is at 
an inclination to the horizon. 

V. Joints for various purposes. 

I, JoINTSs BETWEEN BOARDS IN THE SAME 
PLANE.—By referring to Article XIII., such 
forms as the following are discussed: Plain or 
butt joint, rebated, rebated, grooved and tongued, 
ploughed and tongued, grooved and tongued, 
rebated and filleted, and dowelled, all of which 
are used in the laying of floors, and may be 
equally used in other positions for connecting 
boards in the same plane. 

Match-boarding (fig. 186) consists of boards 
placed side by side, and fitting into each other 
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by means of a groove formed in one board, into 
which a tongue formed on the adjoining board 
fits. The ‘‘quirked bead” is stuck on the angle 
of one board so that in shrinking the joint may 
not be unsightly, but forms a symmetrically 
shaped moulding. 

V-jointed boarding (fig. 187) has the edge of 
each board chamfered and grooved, and a loose 
wooden tongue is inserted to keep each in 
position, the junction of the two chamfered edges 
forming a V on plan, hence the name. 

Slip feathers axe thin pieces of hard wood, 
such as oak, inserted into the length of the boards 
in grooves cut to receive them. For strength 
they should be cut across the grain, as otherwise 
they are liable to split along their length. 

Mortise and tenon joints (fig. 188) are used in 
joiners’ work similarly as in carpenters’, the only 
difference being that they have to answer some- 
what altered circumstances, and to be executed 
with the greatest regard to accuracy and finish. 
The joint is used in doors, and framing generally, 
and the tenon should be made about one-third of 
the thickness of the stuff on which it is formed; 
the width should not be more than five times its 
thickness, as, if more, it will be liable to bend. 
The dotted line shows a method of what is called 
‘*haunching” a tenon by leaving a projecting 
piece 4 in. to 1 in. in length, which gives the 
tenon greater strength to resist any side shock. 

Double tenons (fig. 189).—This form of tenon, 
which the drawing sufficiently explains, is used in 
wide pieces of framing in order to weaken the 
style in which the mortise is framed as little as 
possible. Two tenons of comparatively small 
width do not shrink so much as one large one. 
This method is also used for the lock rail of 
doors, and is provided with a haunch between 
the tenons, which strengthen them. 

II. JOINTS BETWEEN BOARDS MEETING AT 
A RIGHT ANGLE.—a. Mitre-joints.—The most 
common form of uniting two boards at an angle 
is shown in Fig. 190, known as the mitre-joint. 
Each edge is planed to an angle of 45 deg., and 
glued to the other. In order to make a stronger 
joint, a slip-feather is introduced, as in Fig. 191. 
In the case of boards of different thickness, 
which are often used in conjunction, the joint is 
effected as shown in Fig. 192, in which the mitre 
on the thicker stuff is formed on to the corre- 
sponding depth on the thinner stuff, the joint 
therefore being a combination of the mitre and 
simple butt joint. Fig. 193 shows another 
method in which one of the boards is rebated, 
and a small portion of each is mitred ; this joint 
may be strengthened by screws each way, 








In fig. 194 both boards are rebated and a slip 
feather inserted asa key. Figs. 195 and 196 are 
combinations of grooving and tonguing, with the 
last-mentioned joint; they are, however, seldom 
used, 

In all these joints, the boards meeting at an 
angle, the slight opening at the mitre caused by 
shrinkage would be scarcely noticeable. When, 
however, two pieces of stuff butt against one 
another, a butt-joint being formed, it is evident 
that the shrinkage would cause an open jeint. 
For this reason a bead moulding is run on the 
edge of one of the pieces as in fig. 197, where 
one board is rebated from the back and a bead is 
formed on the external angle of the abutting 
board. 

Fig. 198 shews a joint in which a groove is 
formed on the inner side fof one board, into 
which a tongue on the edge of the other fits. 
Fig. 199 is similar to the last except that a bead 
and cavetto is run on the internal angle of one 
board and a aavetto on the external angle of the 
abutting board, this would somewhat cover the 
shrinkage of the former board. 

Fig. 200 shows a ‘‘ quirked bead” run on the 
external angle of one board and the abuttin 
board is simply rebated as shown. Figs. 201 an 
202 show joints used in the formation of cisterns, 
in which for strength, one board is continued 
beyond the face of the adjoining board. 

6, Dovetail joints.—In better class work, this 
form is used in in preference to a plain mitre 
joint. There are three kinds of dovetail; the 
common, the lapped, and the lapped and mitred. 

The common dovetail is shown in fig. 203. It 
will be seen that the junction is formed by 
alternate projections and indentations of a dove- 
tail shape formed on one piece of stuff which fit 
into corresponding spaces on the other. In the 
figure the pins and sockets respectively are 
marked / and s, and are seen alternately on each 
side of the angle. The strongest joint is when 
the pins and sockets are equal in width, but for 
cheapness the pins are often placed much further 
apart. Such a form of joint is used for the back 
angles of drawers, which do not show on the 
face. In hard woods, such as oak, the angle of 
the dovetails may evidently have more splay than 
in soft woods such as deal, where they would 
have a tendency to split off on any strain being 
applied. 

The /apped dovetail is shown in fig. 204, in this 
the dovetails are seen only on one side, the front 
face not being interfered with, as this portion is 
not cut through by the dovetails. The joint is 
generally used for drawers or other pieces of 
9 in which the front is desired to be kept 

ain. 

. The /apped and mitred dovetail is shown in fig. 
205, it is used in cases where it is intended that 
the dovetails should not be visible on either side 
or on the top of the joint. About two-thirds of 
the joint is usually dovetailed, the rest being 
mitred as shown. 

III. JoINTS BETWEEN BOARDS MEETING AT 
OTHER THAN A RIGHT ANGLE.—Figs. 206-209 
show methods which are adapted to boards 
meeting at an obtuse angle, which will sufficiently 
explain themselves. Such joints are useful in 
many positions. 

IV. Joints BETWEEN BOARDS IN WHICH 
ONE IS AT AN INCLINATION TO THE Horizon. 
—In certain cases, as in hoppers, tubs, &c., such 
a joint as indicated above is necessary. It is of a 
dovetail character, and is performed as indicated 
in fig. 210. 

V. Jomnts FoR VARIOUS PuRPosEs.—It is 
evident that joints for various purposes, not men- 
tioned above, have to be designed as occasion 
arises. In window backs, wall-linings, &c., 
where several widths of boarding are united 
together by ploughed and tongued joints, a piece 
of wood, called a “‘key ” (fig. 211), is insested 
across the grain in a dovetailed groove prepared 
to receive it, and prevents any tendency the 
boards may have to get out of their proper 
plane. ‘ 

Clamping, both plain and mitre, are shown in 
figs. 212 and 213, in drawing-boards and such 
like cases, boards are kept in position by being 
framed into a clamp C, placed at the ends across 
their grain, and grooved to receive a tongue left 
on their ends, part being carried through as a 
tenon. Mitre clamping (fig. 213) is simply per- 
formed for the sake of appearance. 

Glued Joints axe performed by butting two 
pieces of wood together, their edges being pre- 
viously well cleaned and dried and covered with 
a thin coating of glue and rubbed together. If 
properly carried out, such a joint with no other 
aid but glue, is stronger than the wood itself, 





while, on pressure being applied will crack any- 
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the joint. Dovetail keys are pla 
sere Oe Fe the back of such boards. 


in 
~ Ze don d Blocked Joint is used when two 


meet at an angle, as shown in fig, 214, 
as, in addition to being glued, a block (4) 
inserted in the angle. This considerably 
srengthens the joint, which is much used in the 


construction of stairs, as will be explained under 


ihat section. . 
“ HINGING, 
ing or hanging of doors, windows, 


hin j 
ae forth to their frames can now be 


shutters, and so 


upon. 
— ae many types of hinges and many 
ways of fixing each type, in order to make them 
answer certain requirements ; but in all con- 
| jderable care and judgment has to be exercised 


er adjustment, 
"7 the sae of clearness they may be divided 
llow :— 
th are used for ordinary doors and windows 
ybich have not to clear a projection. Fig. 215 
sows the hinging of a door to open at a right 
: angle. Butt hinges are made of wrought and 
| gst iron and brass, the forming varying in size 
fom 13 in. to 4 in, in length, the latter from 1 in. 
togin. The size used in practice varies with 
the weight and importance of the door to be 


DT cmivepin Hinge is shown in fig. 216, per- 
mitting the door to open either way, and fold 
back against the wall in either direction. There 
(we various other forms of centre-pin hinges, 
‘ff which need not be referred to. 
‘B Projecting Butts are used when a door, window, 


\— or shutter has to swing clear of a projection. 
‘Figs. 217 and 218 show a method of hinging em- 
«fp ployed when the flap, on being opened, has to be 


at a distance from the style, as, for example, in 
> shutters in reveal, or pew doors, and the like, 

which have to be swung clear of the mouldings of 
| the capping. 

Rising Butts, which make the door self-closing 
and also cause it to rise clear of a carpet, consist 
inthe hinge having a portion of a spiral thread 
worked on to it, which, on opening the door, 
causes it to rise as stated above. The weight of 
the door causes it to work down on this spiral 
thread and shut itself by gravitation. 

The Back Flap or Shutter Hinge allows of 
the leaves folding back against each other. 
Fig. 219 shows the hinging of a back flap when 
the centre of the hinge is in the middle of the 
joint. Fig, 220 shows the manner of hinging a 
back flap when it is necessary to throw the leaf 
back from the joint. 

Hand H hinges are sufficiently explained by 
their name, they are used for common work and 
for such cases as ledged doors or where the stuff 
istoo thin to screw butts on the edge. 

Cross Garnets are in shape like the letter a 
placed on its side, they are used in the commonest 
form of external doors, and are generally about 
12 in. in length. 

- Hook and Eyc hinges are used for gates and 
heavy outside doors, the eye being formed on the 
portion which is secured to the door and which 
its over the hook which is secured to the frame. 
4 Rule Joint such as is required for a shutter 
shown in figs. 221 and 222. These can be 
used when the piece to be hung is not required to 
open to more than a right angle. In such a case 
the centre of the hinge is necessarily placed at 
the poiat of junction of the two pieces, 
Fes oe : our subject does not permit of 
of hinghten a — ae elaborate specimens 
door furniture of "the Maat erg et a 
which add so heat ve afin 7 dicen 
ofthat period. y e Interest of the work 


The followi 

ing are the references illus 
ae ces to the illus. 
186, Match-boarding. 

197. V-jointed boarding. 

188. Mortise and tenon joint. 

189, Double tenon, 

190. Mitre joint. 

= Tce int with slip-feather. 

» Joint between boards i ick 
Roo, oat ran it different thicknesses, 
pa ory | ua with key, 

nd 196. Grooving and i 
19). Beaded butt joint. "7S 
= Beaded butt joint with tongue, 
23% Joint with cavetto moulding, 
meted so pe quirked bead, 
2 202. Jo sed i i i 
a ytd a. in the formation of cisterns, 
74 Lapped dovetail. 
ads Pped reg tuna dovetail. 

209. Joints y ; i 
‘ aight angie boards meeting 
“f0. Joint between boards 
aid te be: ee horizon, * 
“"t. Boards plough g 
2. Plain anne and tongued and keyed at back. 


213. Mitred clamping, 


is 


at other than 


in which one is at an inclina- 


214. Glued and block joint. 

215. Butt hinge. 

216. Centre-pin hinge. 

217 and 218. Projecting butt hinge. 

219. Back flap hinge, with centre of hinge in middle of 
the joint. 

220. Back flap hinge, with centre of hinge back from thé 
joint. 

221 and 222. Rule joint hinge. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE SURVEYORS’ INSTI- 
TUTION.—We learn that Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., has bzen-appointed architect of the new home 
of the Surveyors’ Institution in Great George-street, 
Westminster. 

Hoty TRINITY CHURCH, ROEHAMPTON. — On 
the 18th inst. the Duchess of Teck laid the 
foundation-stone of the new Church of Holy 
Trinity, Roehampton. Mr. Geo. H. Fellowes 
Prynne is the architect, and the tender of Mr. 
Arthur Porter, builder, was accepted, and the 
work commenced in November, 1895. The site is 
somewhat limited in length, being between the 
upper and lower school buildings, and having a 
considerable fall from east to west. The orienta- 
tion of the church will not be quite due east and 
west, but nearly so. As the north and west sides 
will be those chiefly seen from the village roads the 
architect has placed the tower and spire at the 
lower north-west corner, and thrown out a double- 
gabled transept and apsidal- ended chapel on 
the north side, keeping the vestries, organ-chamber, 
and baptistry on the south side towards the common. 
The nave is 79ft. 7 in. in length and 24 ft. in. 
width, and gives accommodation for 308. Aisles 
12 ft. 6in. in width are placed north and south, and 
a double transept 24ft. wide by 31 ft. 6in. long is 
thrown out on the north side. This transept forms 
the nave of the side chapel and gives accommoda- 
tion for eighty persons. The chancel, which is to 
be divided from the nave by a lofty arch and screen, 
is 35 ft. 4 in. in length, and is the same width 
as the nave, and will give accommodation for 
a choir of forty. Broad passages are placed on 
either side of the chancel for the convenience of 
returning communicants. An apsidal-ended chapel 
is placed centrally at the east end of the north 
transept. Good-sized choir and clergy vestries and 
lavatories are placed on the south side of the 
chancel, with a heating chamber under it. <A 
circular staircase leads from the choir vestry to the 
organ-chamber and parish-room over the vestry. A 
semi-circular baptistry is thrown out near the west 
end of the south aisle, being divided from the aisle 
by an arch which is filled with an elaborate stone 
screen. The nave is divided into five bays with 
spaces over thearches for future colour decoration, and 
two clearstory lights in each bay. Wall shafts carry 
the curved ribs of roofs. Spaces for future decora- 
tion are shown under two double-light west windows, 
and a rose window is placed high in the western 
gable. The chancel, which is well raised, has triplet 
arches on either side dividing it from the side 
passages, and above on the south side is a large 
open arch for a future organ case, which is intended 
to project slightly into the chancel. The sanctuary 
walls to the height of 10 ft. are shown to be faced 
with carved stone diaper work, and three panels 
above on either side are left for future colour decora- 
tion, and immediately over are placed two narrow 
lights. An elaborate traceried window is placed high 
in the east wall, leaving plenty of room for a dossal or 
dignified reredos. The nave and chancel roofs are 
of waggon form, and carried at one level through- 
out from east towest. Externally the church will be 
faced with Kentish rag stone, and internally with 
red and yellow brick relieved with stone. The 
dressings throughout will be of Corsham Down 
stone, Theroof will be tiled. ‘The amount of the 
present contract is 8,710/., but this does not include 
the upper stages of tower and spire, or the 
baptistry. The total cost of the church when 
completed will be about 11,0004. 

“THE FREE CHURCH,” RICHMOND, SURREY.— 
This new church, in Ormond-road, was opened on 
the 16th inst. It stands on rising ground with 
ample space on all sides. The total cost of the 
works, including land, has been about 5,000/._ The 
church has been erected by Messrs. Holloway Bros., 
of Battersea, from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of the architect, Mr. T. Locke Worthing- 
ton, of Westminster. The walls are of brick with 
buff terra-cotta dressings, as supplied from the 
Burmantofts Works. The vestibule and high dado 
round the church are of oak, and the little nave, 
measuring 60 ft. by 30 ft., is divided into three aisles 
by oak columns. There are two transepts, for organ 
and church-offices respectively, the latter being 
divided off by sound-proof screen. The church is 
heated by three Musgrave stoves, the flues being 
carried up to the highest points of the building with 
due regard to architectural effect. 

HIGHER GRADE SCHOOL, BOLTON. — The 
memorial stones were laid on the 15th inst. of the 
Central Higher Grade Board School, Great Moor- 
street, Bolton. Mr. R. Knill-Freeman is the 
architect. A description of the building, and an 
illustration, appeared in our issue for March 7 last. 

CORPORATION BATHS, SEABEACH, ABERDEEN. 





—The new bathing station erected by the Town 


on May1. The plans were prepared by Mr. John 
Rust, jun., City Architect, and Mr. Ogilvie was 
inspector of works for the Corporation. The 
foundation and party walls are of Clinterly granite, 
and the external walls of compressed red brick 
trom Ruabon, with white (firebrick) facings. There 
are sixteen bathrooms. The central ventilating 
tower rises to a height of 44 ft. above the ground level, 
and the refreshment-room measures 35 ft. 9 in. by 
17-ft.6in. The total frontage is 111 ft., and-the 
main block is 4o ft. by 35 ft. An open-air 
gymnastic ground adjoins, and in the old bathing- 
station a marine aquarium is to be introduced. The 
total cost is between 3,000/. and 4,o00/. 

SCHOOL, MAUD, ABERDEEN:—The new Central 
School at Maud, which has been built according to 
plans by Mr. George Sutherland, architect, Aber- 
deen, is approaching completion. The total cost of 
the building will be about 2,oco/. The contractors 
have been: Mr. George Corbet, mason, New Pit- 
sligo; Mr. Robert Chalmers, joiner, Old-Deer ; 
Messrs. Macintosh & Cannon. slaters, Peterhead ; 
Mr. William Shand, plasterer, Peterhead ; Mr. John 
Davidson, plumber, Peterhead ; and Messrs. Masson 
& Sons, painters, Aberdeen. 

HOTEL, SOUTHEND.—It is proposed to erect a 
new hotel on the hill above the Pier entrance, South- 
end. It has been designed by Messrs. James 
Thompson & Greenhalgh, architects, of Southend. 
The architecture is to be of the Castellated order. 
An extensive conservatory will extend along the 
whole of the south front of the building—a matter 
of some 288 ft. The roof of the building is to 
be laid out as a promenade. Provision is made 
for lighting throughout by electricity. 

PARISH CHURCH ALTERATIONS, TOLLESHUNT 
KNIGHTS, EssEx.—The church of All Saints’, at 
Tolleshunt Knights, has just been reopened, after 
the building of a new porch, and other alterations. 
The porch has been rebuilt in oak on dwarf walls 
constructed of the best bricks of the old porch, 
which was a sixteenth-century one. The buttresses 
at the south and west of the building have been 
repaired wth new stonework. The drainage of the 
churchyard has been attended to, new rain-water 
pipes being provided to the roof, which has also 
been repaired to a considerable extent. The work 
of restoration has been carried out by Mr. W. 
Siggers, of Kelvedon, under the direction and from 
the designs of Mr. E. J. Dampier, of Colchester. 


RE-OPENING OF BARNINGHAM PARVA CHURCH, 
NORFOLK.—The nave of the parish church of 
Barningham Parva has just been re-opened after 
restoration, The church is an Early English build- 
ing. It consists of chancel, nave, and square 
battlemented tower. The chancel was restored in 
the year 1879. Plans of the present restoration 
were furnished, and the work superintended, by Mr. 
Herbert J. Green, architect and Diocesan Surveyor, 
the work being executed by Mr. R. Chapman, of 
Hanworth. The north wall has been taken down 
and built anew upon stable foundations ; and a new 
plain open roof of pitch pine corresponding with 
that of the chancel has been supplied. The south 
wall, porch, windows, and buttresses have all been 
treated within and without, and the floor has been 
relaid in the passages with red and black tiles ; 
while under the seats block flooring has been used. 
An oak pulpit, on a pedestal of stone, has been 
given by the present Earl of Orford, as a patron of 
the benefice. 

PARISH CHURCH HALL, ELGIN.—It is proposed 
to erect a new Parish Church Hall, Elgin. The 
main entrance will open into a vestibule, from which 
two doors give access to the large hall; and on. the 
right a staircase leads to the gallery. The large 
hall will measure 61 ft. by 39 ft. and 25 ft. high, and 
will be lit by five windows on the east side and three 
on the west, the platform being placed at the north 
end, with a window in the gable above, and another 
large window pierces the gable behind the gallery. 
Immediately behind the main hall and communi- 
cating by doors is the small hall, measuring 32 ft. 
by 22 ft. Adjoining are ladies’ and gentlemen's 
cloak-rooms, lavatories, &c. Connected with the 
main hall, with a passage between, is the committee- 
room, 25 ft. by 19 ft., with a separate entrance from 
outside. The large hall will accommodate 540 
persons, and the gallery 150, in all 690, while the 
small hall will be seated fot 150 and the committee- 
room for about seventy. ‘The cost of the building 
will be between 1,700/. and 1,800/, The architects 
are Messrs. A. W. Reid & Wittet. 

FREE LIBRARY, ABINGDON.—The Free Library 
at Abingdon, which has been erected in High-street, 
has just been opened by the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Abingdon. The premises have been erected from 
the designs of Mr. J. G. T. West, architect, of 
Abingdon. The front elevation is in the Queen 
Anne style, and the red brick is relieved by stone 
dressings and timbered gabled bay windows on the 
second floor, with a pair of French doors and a 
balcony over the central entrance, surmounted by a 
stone canopy. The front part of the ground floor 
is occupied by two shops, having separate entrances, 
and between these there is a separate central 
entrance to the Library, leading through a corridor 
to the central hall, in the rear of which is the news- 
room, where stand-accommodation is provided for 
twenty daily and weekly newspapers. This part of 





Council of Aberdeen at the Seabeach will be opened ! 


the building is of one story, with glass roof, and is 
fitted, as are other parts of the building, with incan- 
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descent gas lamps. Adjoining the central hall, on 
the west side, is the lending library, affording space 
for some 5,000 volumes. This department and the 
reference library will be opened later. On the 
second floor, above the shops and central corridor, 
is an apartment, 38 ft. by 20 ft., to be fitted up for 
the reference library. The walls of this room are 
decorated with the arms of Abingdon institutions 
and benefactors. The coats-of-arms are illuminated 
upon stone corbels, in the form of shields, and are 
those of Christ’s Hospital, the Borough of Abing- 
don, the Abbey of Abingdon, Sir John Mason, John 
Roysse, Sir John Golafre, Tesdale, and Richard 
Curtain. There is a third floor above, comprising 
rooms for the librarian and caretaker. The whole 
building is heated by hot water. 

NEw TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, BATH.—The northern 
wing of the new municipal buildings at Bath, appro- 
priated as technical schools, was opened on the 
14th inst. by the Right Hon. Sir William Hart-Dyke. 
The wing corresponds in external design with the 
southern wing of the Guildhall, The building, which 
cost 30,000/., was commenced about eighteen months 
ago. It comprises four floors. In the basement are 
workshops for plumbing, painting, and woodwork, 
and laboratories for electrical and mechanical 
investigations. The rooms on the ground-floor 
include a large lecture-room with seat accommoda- 
tion for 240, fitted with appliances for scientific and 
other illustrated lectures, a smaller lecture-room, a 
library or students’ room, the office of the director of 
studies, and a lecturer's room. The first-floor is 
devoted to the School of Art, and comprises a suite 
of rooms for elementary and advanced art, a 
modelling-room, and the art-master’s room ; there is 
also a drawing-office for draughtsmen in mechanical, 
building, cabinet, or other trades, and a small class- 
room for general subjects. The second-floor contains 
the rooms of the domestic department, comprising a 
demonstration-room for cookery, a kitchen, scullery, 
laundry, dressmaking-room, and a private room of 
the head mistress. The chemical and physical 
laboratory is on the same floor. The laboratory is 
arranged for twenty-four students in chemistry, and 
for the same number in physics, A balance-room, 
dark-room, and storeroom lead out of the laboratory. 
There are also two classrooms for general subjects. 
Mr. J. M. Brydon, of London, was the architect. 

NEw EMPIRE PALACE THEATRE, GLASGOW.— 
The plans of the new Empire Palace Theatre, 
Glasgow, which is to replace the old Gaiety Theatre 
in Sauchiehall-street, were before the Glasgow Dean 
of Guild Court on the 16th inst. The exits and 
entrances remain as before, but a new elevation 
towards Sauchiehall-street has been necessitated by 
the insecurity of the walls in that part. Built to a 
height of four stories, the building is surmounted by 
a large central dome. Beneath this dome, which is 
flanked bya couple of turrets rising from the first 
story, is the pediment. Underneath this, again, is 
the main doorway, semi-circular topped, and with a 
verandah running above it; whilst a few yards to 
the west is the stage-door. The roof of the new 
theatre is a raised one, and lantern-topped, and has 
a dome similar to that in the centre at its north-west 
and north-east angles. Mr. Frank Matcham is the 
designer of the new building. 

BUILDING PROGRAMME, ABERDEEN SCHOOL 
BOARD.—The Scotch Education Department has 
declined to relieve the local School Board of the 
responsibility of deciding as to the order in which the 
building schemes should be carried out. The total 
cost of the programme is estimated at 45.000/. It 
embraces (1) a new school at Kittybrewster, (2) a 
new school in Westfield district, (3) enlargement 
and remodelling of St. Paul’s-street school, (4) en- 
largement and remodelling of Hanover-street school, 
(5) a new school at Old Aberdeen. The Depart- 
ment has just approved of the plan of the proposed 
Westfield school, prepared by Mr. A. Marshall 
Mackenzie, A.R S A., Aberdeen. The Finance Com- 
mittee of the School Board also recommend that Mr. 
Mackenzie be instructed to prepare plans of new 
Offices for the Board, with a frontage of soft., on 
the site acquired in Union-terrace. 


PREMISES, LEEDS.—The first of the new buildings 
erected on the ground occupied by the Central 
Market, Leeds, which was destroyed by fire a few 
years ago, is now completed. The premises occupy 
the northern portion of the site, having a frontage 
of 34 ft. to New Market-street, one of 84 ft. to 
Central-road, and one of 50 ft. to Back Central-road. 
Advantage has been taken of the opportunity which 
the demolition of the old market presented to widen 
and round-off the roadway opposite the Corn 
Exchange. The elevations of the building are faced 
with pressed bricks, relieved with cleansed stone 
dressings. There are three floors above the ground, 
and the total floor area is 1,550 square yards. The 
building has been erected from designs prepared by 
Messrs. Ambler & Bowman, architects, Leeds, and 
the work has been carried out by Messrs. Wm. 
Nicholson & Sons, Messrs. Dyson, Mr. Stephen 
McFarlane, and Messrs. E. Oldroyd & Co. 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—New technical 
school buildings, adjoining and forming part of the 
Huish School, Taunton, have just been opened. 
The new building is of red Wellington brick, 
and is in style in accordance with the other 
portion of the school. It contains a_lecture- 
room jo ft. by 20 ft.; a laboratory 27 ft. by 
20 ft.; and a work-room 25 ft. by 20 ft. These 


are connected with the old portion of the school 
by a corridor, Under the work-room there 
are store-rooms in connexion with the laboratory 
and arrangements for heating apparatus. The 
whole of the buildings are warmed by hot water. 
The roofs are covered with Staffordshire tiles. Over 
the laboratory there is a lantern for lighting and 
ventilation. Fresh air is introduced at various 
points of each room by means of Boyle's inlet venti- 
lators. Mr. J. H. Spencer, of Taunton, was the 
architect ; Mr. G. H. Pollard, of Taunton, was the 
contractor for the building; and Mr. Morse, of 
Taunton, was the contractor for the special fittings. 


—_ 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—Amongst the numerous exhibitions now 
open to the public may be noticed the works of the 
late Frangois Laugée at the Galérie des Artists 
Modernes, and the paintings of M. Pissarro 
at M. Durand Ruel’s.——On Sunday last, at 
St. Ouen, the hospital of the Invalides du Travail 
was inaugurated. The architect is M. Joly.—— 
A church erected by public subscription has just 
been inaugurated in the park at St. Maur.— 
On Sunday last at Villeneuve - Saint - George a 
new Hotel de Ville and a Palais de Justice were 
inaugurated.—M. Godebski, sculptor, has been 
commissioned to execute a monument to the memory 
of General Le FI6, late Minister of War. The 
monument is to be placed at Lesueren (Finisterre). 
A bronz? statue of Le F16 on a granite pedestal, on 
which are four bas-reliefs representing the prin- 
cipal civil and military episodes in the General's 
life, will be the design of the monument.—— 
The Paris Municipal Council has just deciced 
to carry their main outfall sewer as far as Triel 
and Mery-sur-Oise. The cost of this great work 
will be about 6,080,000 francs. —— The monu- 
ment to the late President Carnot has just been 
completed at Nancy. It is the work of three 
Nancy artists, MM. Bourgon, Prouvé, and 
Vallin. Besides the statue of Carnot there is 
a remarkable group, symbolising Peace and 
Force. The jury on the open competition for the 
building of a new ‘Faculté des Sciences’ at 
Marseilles has awarded the first prize to M. 
Blavette, the second to M. Bruno Pelissier, and the 
the third to M. Paul Normand, all three Paris 
architects. The general assembly of the ‘‘ Asso- 
ciation provinciale des Architects francais’’ will be 
held at Rouen, during the first fortnight in July. 
——The Champ de Mars Salon was opened on 
Thursday last, the 23rd inst., by the President. 

NEw YORK.—At a special meeting of the New 
York Chapter A.I.A., held March 30, 1896, to con- 
sider the questions relating to high buildings, it was 
resolved that the Chapter fully approves of the 
passage of the law limiting the heights of buildings 
in New York City, known as the Pavey law. 
—Gen. C. H. T. Collis, Commissioner of 
Public Works of New York City, has created 
a Board of Engineers, to whom will be sub- 
mitted all plans and petitions for establishment 
and change of grade. No recommendations will 
be made by the Commissioner of Public Works to 
the Board of Street Improvements until approved by 
this Board.——~The Improved Housing Council of 
New York City has issued through its Committee on 
Model Apartment Houses a circular to architects 
inviting them to submit plans for blocks of model 
apartment-houses in conformity with specifications 
designed to improve the home conditions of labour 


ing-men, 
—_——_t-—_|}—_—_ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


City IMPROVEMENTS, MANCHESTER.—Improve- 
ments are in progress in various parts of Manchester. 
According to the City News, they include new build- 
ings for banks, assurance companies, offices, ware- 
houses, shops, and works. First with regard to 
Cross-street. The latest addition to the architecture 
is the fine stone building for the Alliance Assurance 
Company, at the corner of King-street. Immediately 
adjoining in King-street is the extension of the 
offices of the Prudential Life Assurance Company. 
The building is of terra cotta, and it extends into 
Tib-lane and round by Essex-street. Cross-street is 
about to be widened at a point opposite the Con- 
servative Club by taking down the railings in front 
of Cross-street Chapel, and this improvement also 
includes the widening of Chapel-walks by the addi- 
tion to the street of the vacant land belonging to the 
Chapel trustees. With regard to the remaining 
portion of the graveyard at the back of the Chapel 
and abutting upon Cheapside the trustees have inti- 
mated to the Improvement and Buildings Committee 
that they see no objection to it being laid out as 
an open space. In Deansgate the most recent 
additions comprise the John Rylands Memorial 
Library ; the new Inland Revenue Offices, opposite 
the School Board Offices; and a branch bank near 
Knot Mill Market. The work of the new Knot 
Mill Railway Station, a much needed improvement, 
is making rapid progress. In the near future the 
scheme of the Great Northern Railway Company 
will no doubt be entered upon, and a vast change 
be made in the locality. The proposal is to pro- 
vide a goods station, and among other things erect 





a range of buildings in Deansgate, with shops on 





the ground floor, extending from 

Bridgewater-street. Deansgate is also at 
at that point. New warehouses or offices }, 
or are being built in Whitworth-street Vor 
Dickinson-street, Spring Gardens, Bro 
Pall Mall, Withy Grove, Julia-street go’ 
ways), and Long Millgate. Already te 


traffic along Whitworth-street is very heavy a 
2 thy 


it is likely to increase as time goes on, 
account it does not seem the most 
place either for the new Municipal si 
School or the Central Board School, whieh 
replace the building in Deansgate. An jm Bh 
branch of the Manchester and Salford ina 
Bank is being built on Ardwick Green, “et 


corner of Mawson-street, and new bead ti 


other banks are also being provided jp 
wick-street (opposite Owens College), Hyde, 
Wilmslow-road, and Withy Grove. There yn 
great activity in the building of dwelling. 
especially on the north side of the city, 


the Cathedral vil 


improvement round about 
be finished a few months hence. The hoa 
on the Fennel-street side has been taken int 
and the footpath flagged. The intentig, ; 
to have grass plots within the new bouda 
wall, and walks, and the Corporation have unj. 
taken to keep the greensward in good condition, 
There are to be no trees or shrubs planted, 
improvement will be a great one, judging from 
what has been done in Fennel-street, 8 
ment between the Cathedral authorities ani , 
Corn Exchange Company on the one side, an 
Corporation on the other, Half-street js to be 
made 10 yards wide from Fennel-street to Hany. 
ing Ditch. The Corn Exchange buildings are j, 
be extended, and most of the property 
Half-street has been vacated and is about to 
demolished to make way for the extension ay 
the wider street. On the south side of the Cath. 
dral and along the front in Victoria-street ty 
path is being set back to the new road line, Unig 
the new Bill of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Rai. 
way Company extensions are to be made inan 
around Victoria Station. A new road is to be mag: 
from Shudehill, at a point opposite Smithfey 
Market to Long Millgate, and Long Millgate nex 
Miller-street is to be widened. There are also othe 
street improvements. The Corporation propose a 
a favourable opportunity to widen Cannon-street ani 
Church-street up to Tib-street, which with the im. 
provements in Hanging Ditch will mean a broad 
thoroughfare to Market-street and to Victoria Rail 
way Station. 

THE BAMBRIDGE ESTATE.—This estate, between 
Southampton and Winchester, is to be offered fo 
sale by auction in June. The house, it mayb 
noted (a mansion in the Italian style) was designed 
by the late Sir Digby Wyatt. 

OLD SHEFFIELD FIREPLACES.—A meeting of 
members of the Sheffield Art Crafts Guild was held 
on the 15th inst. in the Montgomery Hall, to bear 
an address by Mr. Charles Green on ‘An English. 
man’s Fireside.” Mr. T. Swaffield Brown, Master 
of the Guild, presided. In the course of his lecture 
Mr. Green mentioned the chimneypiece in Conis- 
borough Castle, which dated back to about 12, 
and described the quaint overmantel, containing 
the arms of the Talbots, in the principal living-room 
of the lodge at the Manor, where Mary Queen of 
Scots was imprisoned ; and then spoke of the fine 
examples of chimneypieces in the Elizabethan styl 
in Sheffield and the neighbourhood, paying atten- 
tion particularly to the examples at Haddon and 
Hardwick Halls. He also referred to a mantelpies: 
in Beauchief Hall, which was a beautiful example 
of the Elizabethan period, and also to a chimney- 
piece at Carbrook Hall. He further described 
interesting fireplaces which had existed in the 
Thatched House in High-street, and in the old 
house at the Hartshead, which were undoubtedly 
designed and carved by some of the men who 
worked at Chatsworth. Other fireplaces referred 10 
were in old houses in Tudor-street, which bad been 
demolished ; in the Weights and Measures fice 
in Tudor-place; in the offices of Mr. - 
Hadfield, in Norfolk-street, once the old (ll 
House; in the office of Mr. Charles Harrison, 
Carver-lane; in the jeweller’s shop at the 2 ol 
Cambridge -street ; in his (the lecturer s) own stu ‘ 
&c. Coming to the period from 1800 to 1851, 3 
period when probably every style of artistic W 
was introduced into Sheffield trade, good, bas ea 
indifferent, he said that during that period 4 
lived a number of craftsmen in Sheffield pty 
excellent work in the various branches of She ¢ 
trade :—Edward Law, Major Morton, —_ 
Nevill, Jobson, Mindom, George Wright, W! te 
Ellis, Stevens, Sykes, and numbers of wo 
regretted that the historians of Sheffield, r° g! 
the history of the old worthies of the platt ©. 
neglected to give due recognition to a * 
these men, who had done such beautiful pe 
upheld the high artistic reputation of She : hich 
who had not received the remuneration ia 
they were entitled. Illustrations of the La 
fireplaces described were shown on @ sc 
cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Green was P' she 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. bre cod 
SECTION.—The last meeting of the om sate 
held on Wednesday at 56 Great Marlboroug ae 
Mr. A. Satchell presiding, when the following 
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the Committee for 1896-7 : 
pas were cect to A well Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
Phair cecal; Hon. Secs., Messrs. H. J. Leaning 
Matt. 73. Hopkins. Of the paper and discussion 
oi W. “asion we will give a short report next 
oo the a not being available in this issue. 
% OUTH BUILDERS AND THE By-LAws.— 
aa meeting of the Dartmouth Town 
The ce nel on the 13th inst. A meeting of 
hole Council in committee, held on March 16, 
ie with the objections raised by the builders 
tion to the proposed by-laws. They directed 
Town Clerk to write to Mr. F. J. Voisey, as 
nting the builders, and inform him that the 
1 cannot see their way to modify the by-laws 
ee of the points referred to. They desired to 
anf that as all the points referred to have been 
ay considered by the Local Government Board, 
ho had refused to sanction any of the proposed 
\ tions, the Committee are of opinion that if they 
- repared to adopt the builders’ suggestions, 
we ya Government Board would still refuse 
ei sanction. At an adjourned meeting, held on 
20, Messrs. J. Voisey, F. J. Voisey, and 
Pilar attended to represent the builders. After 
hearing their observations, the Committee saw no 
reason to vary their recommendations of March 16, 
_Mr, Back moved that the report) be not adopted, 
and spoke very strongly against the proposed by- 
ws, which he said were very unsuitable to a hill 
borough like Dartmouth. Mr. Ditcham seconded. 
Alengthy discussion followed, in which Mr, Emmett 
noved, and Mr. Ellis seconded, that the report be 
edandacted upon, After furthur discussion 
the matter was put to the vote, when the result was 
" that the by-laws were finally adopted by eleven votes 
to four, The clerk was directed to take the neces- 
steps to get them into operation, 
| AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS AND THE NA- 
| noyAL GALLERY.—In the House of Commons, on 
“Monday, Mr. Hanbury, in reply to Mr. Fardell, 
' wid: Permission is granted to professional photo- 
| graphers for the photographic reproduction of the 
pictures, because it is in the interest of the public 
"that the national collection should be brought by 
| means of photography before the public. No such 
endwould be served by the admission of amateur 
| photographers, who would cause additional incon- 
F venience in the gallery, already, as it is, in many 
‘parts greatly overcrowded with students.—Mr. 
Brodrick, replying to Dr. Farquharson, said that a 
portion of St. George's Barracks would be vacated 
in about two years time, and it would be handed 
over to the Office of Works for such extension of the 
National Gallery as was contemplated. The build- 
ing which remained would still be used as a recruiting 
F place until it became necessary to extend the 
| National Gallery. Care would be taken to so dis- 
connect the remaining portion of the building from 
‘the National Gallery as to prevent any risk of 
_ damage to the pictures from fire. 





CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE LONDON BUILDING TRADES.—The men 
employed in the London building trades have de- 
cided to come out on strike on May 1 for an advance 
of wages amounting to 4d, an hour and a new code 
of working rules, Notices to this effect have been 
received from the bulk of the trade by the Central 

Association of Master Builders, but with the 
_ exception of the Operative Bricklayers’ Society, 
_ Which sent in a notice five months ago, and the 
| Notice from the Plasterers’ Society, received three 
' Months ago, the notices have been received within 
} ‘he last week or two, Among the demands made 
| bythe men is that by the painters for five minutes 
) for washing their hands, According to the 
"latest figures published the trade unions affected, 
 Sfaras their London branches are concerned, and 
> the number of men in each, are as follows:— 
: Operative Bricklayers’ Society, 6,300 ; Amalgamated 
. iety of Carpenters and Joiners, 5,800; General 

| vtlon of Carpenters and Joiners, 2,700; Perse- 
| Verance Society of Carpenters and Joiners, 500; 
lated Carpenters and Joiners, 345; National 
Association of Operative Piasterers, 2,763 ; Amal- 
gamated Society of House Decorators and Painters, 
fr ; United Operative Plumbers’ Association, 925 ; 
Mi Sawyers and Wood-cutting Machinists, 204 ; 
Ua Smiths’ and Fitters’ Trade Union, 200; 
ited Builders Labourers’ Union, 1,650; General 

; fr — Amalgamated Union, 2,400; Navvies’ 
Ond ricklayers’ Labourers’ Union, 1,650; United 
2 ler of General Labourers, g00; Gasworkers’ 
pe (Building Trades Section), 840 ; and Amal- 
re ed Plumbers Mates’ Society, 372, The total 
poe TO: men involved in these and a few smaller 
nS amounts to 31,411, but there are a number of 

a age amongst the labourers, who are not 
Pr dl any trade organisation, and a general 
itis Hae gg te the London building trades would, 
likely 80 kz ae 50,000 men, though it is not 
nl be affected as _ or three thousand men 
eae BUILDING TRADES.—Notice has 
te ol sy. by the joiners employed in the 
pen oak in the Hartlepools for an increase of 
: our, and for certain alterations in the con- 


ditions of aap 
all tele ny + ae building trade is exception- 





unlikely that other departments of the trade will 
shortly seek an advance. The notice issued by the’ 
joiners will run three months, and in the meantime | 
efforts will be made to arrive at a settlement. 
STRIKE OF JOINERS, SUNDERLAND. — The 


come out on strike. The men ask for an advance 
of 4d. per hour, from 83d. to od. Several firms 
have acceded to the request, but men connected 
with the Joiners’ Society have stopped work until 
the advance is granted all round. 
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LEGAL, 
A BRADFORD LIGHT AND AIR CASE. 


THE case of Woodhead v. McDonough was 
again mentioned on the 17th inst. to Mr. Justice 
North, in the Chancery Division, it being a motion 
in which the plaintiffs seek to restrain the defendants 
by injunction from erecting, or permitting to be 
erected, buildings at the premises, the ‘‘Sir Robert 
Peel’’ public-house, Bradford, so as to darken, 
injure, or obstruct any ancient lights enjoyed by the 
plaintiffs. The case was reported in the issue of the 
Builder for April 4 last. 

Mr. Vernon Smith, Q.C., who appeared for the 
plaintiffs, now said that the defendants’ building had 
been erected, and, as he believed they did not 
propose to erect higher than the existing building, 
his clients would be satisfied with that on the defen- 
dants undertaking, in accordance with the terms of 
a letter of April 2, to that effect. 

Mr. Swinfen Eady, Q.C., on behalf of the defen- 
dants, agreed to this, and 

His Lordship accordingly allowed the motion to 
stand for trial on the defendants undertaking in 
accordance with the terms of the letter. 





POINT UNDER THE METROPOLIS LOCAL 
MANAGEMENT ACT, 1855, AND THE 
METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT ACT, 
1862 : 

CASE IN THE DIVISIONAL COURT. 


IN the Queen’s Bench Division, on the 18th inst., 
Mr, Justice Hawkins and Mr. Justice Vaughan 
Williams delivered a considered judgment in the 
case of White v. the Vestry of Fulham, it being an 
appeal from the decision of a magistrate to enforce 
an assessment upon owners of property in respect of 
the paving of a new street. 

It appeared that the new street in question was 
known as St. Thomas's-road, in the parish of Fulham, 
in which, on the northern side, there were about 
thirty small houses, two of which were owned by the 
appellant. In 1870 the Vestry resolved to pave the 
thoroughfare as a new street, and they assessed the 
owners of the houses on the northern side in respect 
of the cost. In 1888 the owner of a boundary fence 
on the southern side of the street offered to put 
back his fence 13 ft., this offer being accepted, 6 ft. 
being added to the roadway, and 7 ft, reserved for 
a footpath. 

Ihe Vestry resolved again to treat St. Thomas’s- 
road as a new street, in reference to this addi- 
tion to the width of the street, and the paving 
of it; and they assessed the owners of the 
houses on the other side of the road to contribute 
to the cost of paving, though their houses did not 
abut upon the new part. Theappellant, refusing to 
pay the assessment, which amounted to 7/. 4s, 6d., 
the magistrate ordered that he should pay, and it 
was this decision which was now appealed against. 
The proceedings were governed by Section tos of 
the Metropolis Local Management Act, 1855 (18 
and 19 Vic., cap. 120), and Section 77 of the 
Metropolis Management Act, 1862 (26 and 27 Vic., 
“". 102). 

heir Lordships held that the Vestry was absolutely 
without jurisdiction to resolve a second time to 
treat the whole of St. Thomas’s-road as a new street 
in respect of the addition to its width upon the 
southern side of its thoroughfare, and gave judgment 
for the appellant with costs. 

Mr. Edmondson appeared as counsel for the ap- 
pellant; and Mr. Channell, Q.C., and Mr. Mac 
Kaskie for the Vestry. 





THE FINALITY OF AN ARCHITECT'S 
CERTIFICATE : 
IMPORTANT CASE IN THE QUEEN’S BENCH 
DIVISION, 

THE case of Lorden & Son v. Pryce and others, 
on the 20th inst. came before the Divisional Court 
of Queen’s Bench, consisting of Baron Pollock and 
Mr. Justice Day, it being the plaintiffs’ appeal from 
a judgment of Mr. Verey, the Official Referee. 

Mr. Scott appeared as counsel for the appellants, 
and Mr, Willes-Chitty for the respondents. 

It appeared from the statement of Mr. Scott that 
the plaintiffs were builders, and the defendants a 
committee of gentlemen representing a_ religious 
body who employed the plaintiffs to build a chapel 
at Wimbledon, the contract entered into being 
dated November 25, 1894. The contract sum for 





artlepools just now, and it is not | 


doing the work was 3,688/., the contract being in 
the usual form, and containing the usual stipula- 


majority of the house joiners at Sunderland have: 


tions. The builders commenced to do the work, 
and amongst other things in the contract they had 
to provide additional sums for certain classes of 
work, amongst others being a sum of 160/, for heat- 
ing and gas-fittings. In the autumn of 1895 some 
question arose as to who should pay the sub-con- 
tractors the amount of work they were employed to 
do by the plaintiffs, and it was ultimately arranged 
that 120/. should be taken out of the 3,688/., the 
defendants paying that direct to the sub-contrac- 
tors, so that it reduced the amount due to the 
plaintiffs to 3,5687, The plaintiffs were paid during 
the progress of the work, and before the final certi- 
ficate of the architect the sum of 3,600/., and they 
claimed in the action the sum of 133/. 8s. 2d. 
beyond that as per the architect’s certificate of 
August 25, 1895, and the point at issue was whether 
the architects’ certificate was binding on the defen- 
dants or not, 

Baron Pollock : That makes it more, 

Mr. Scott replied that the plaintiffs were claiming 
for extra work besides. The learned counsel said 
that he contended that, under the terms of the 
contract, the architect's certificate was final in the 
absence of fraud, but the learned official Referee 
took a different view. 

Mr. Baron Pollock, without calling upon the 
counsel for the respondents, in giving judgment, said 
that the case no doubt involved a question of great 
practical importance, because it dealt with the con- 
struction of a contract which was of common daily 
occurrence; but he thought when that had been 
said that it was as clear as anything could be clear 
that on the point of law in the present case the 
Official Referee had come to a correct conclusion. 
The Referee had to decide whether the allowance 
which was due to the plaintiffs of 133/. 8s. 2d.—the 
amount charged for extras under the contract in 
question—was legally due from the defendants. 
The defendants and the plaintiffs, to his mind, had 
entered into a contract by which they had clearly 
defined what was the contract between them and 
what powers were given to the architect who acted 
on the part of the defendants. The only power 
given to the architect was by Clause 2 of the 
general conditions of the contract, which pro- 
vided that any question which might arise as 
to the materials, workmanship, delay, mode of 
executing the work, interpretation of drawings, 
quantities, specifications, &c., should be submitted 
to the architect, ‘‘ whose certificate given on an 
point in accordance with the provisions herein shall 
be final and binding on the contractor without 
appeal.” The learned Judge, continuing, said that 
clause 18, however, laid down as clearly as possible 
that if any extras were required the order was to be 
signed by the treasurer and secretary, and counter- 
signed by the architect, and upon the words con- 
tained in those two clauses it seemed to him 
perfectly clear that the architect had no power 
whatever, either by way of direction or by way of 
consent or waiver, in any way to get rid of clause 18. 
To hold that he could do so would be to say that 
he could make a new contract for the parties, and 
set aside the contract already entered into, 

Mr. Justice Day concurred, and 

The appeal was dismissed with costs. 
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MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 24. 

Architectural Association.—Mr. Francis E. Masey on 
“The Present Position of Architecture at the Royal 
Academy.” 7.30 p.m. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 25. 

Architectural Association, — Visit to Coburg Hotel, 
Mount-street. 3pm. 

St. Pauls Ecclesiological Society.—Visit to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral under the guidance of the Rev. Lewis Gilbertson, 
M.A. 2.30p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary O, 
Inspection and demonstration at the Sewage and 
Works, Ealing. 2.15 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Visit to 
St. Columba’s Abbey and Island, Inchcolm. 


estructor 


Monpay, APRIL 27. 
Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. James Swin- 


burne on “‘ Applied Electro-Chemistry.” I. 8 p.m. 
Surveyors’ Institution.— Mr. R. F. Grantham on 
** Rivers Conservancy and Pollution.” 8 p.m. 


Turspay, APRIL 28. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. — Papers to be further 
discussed— (1) The Thirlmere Works for the Water- 
Supply of Manchester,” by Mr. G. H. Hill; (2) “‘The 
Vyrnwy Works for the Water-Supply of Liverpool,” by 
Mr. G. F. Deacon. And, time permitting, Papers to be 
read—(z) ‘‘ American and British Methods of Manufac- 
turing Steel Plates,” by Mr. Jeremiah Head ; (2) ‘‘ Four 
American Rolling Mills,” by Mr. Samuel T. Wellman. 


8 p.m. 
y oa Victoria Hall, Waterloo-r0ad.—Professor Vivian 
B. Lewes, on “ Artificial Illumination.” 8.30 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29. 
Carpenters’ Hall, London Wali (Lectures for Foremen 
in Carpentry and Joinery).—Mr. Thomas Blashill on 
** Shoring.” 8 p.m. 


Institution of Mechanical Engineers. — Ordinary 
General Meeting. 7.30 p.m. 
TuurRsDAy, APRIL 30. 


Society of Anti i¢es.—8.30 p.m. 
Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Mr. W. Langdon 








on “Railway Telegraphs, with Special Reference to 
Recent Improvements.” 8 p.m. 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 





Nature of Work or Materials, 





*House, Stabling, &c....ecccccccceseess 


Additions to Science and Art School, 
Colchester R pend eoccces 

Police Station, &c. Newmarket ...... 

Street and Sewers, Queen’s Park...... 

Sewers, &c. (No. Cooper Bridge, 
Brighouse ..-...0+- seoeres eee 

Additions to ‘School, Church-avenue, 
Downpatrick .. . 

Additions to Chapel 


Additions 
Crewe .. 
Farm Buildin 
Logierieve, Aberdeen........-.- 
Engine House, &c. Sewage Disposal 
Works, Livsey Fields 
Two Pairs Cottages, Dinas 
Wales 
Street Works .... 


to School, Heath-street, 


*Constructing Urinals ..-.cce-seeceses 


Additions’ to School, Queen’s-road, 
Halifax ovececee ~ 
Baptist Chapel, Heaton ........ 


House, Rose Bank, 
Cumberland ..- ..- — .-+. : 
Additions, &c. St. Mary Church 
Schools, Keighley rast. o60- bums 
Pair Cottages, Killington, Martinhoe, 
Devon 3 . x 
Sewers, &c. Overstrand, Cromer ..... 


Henslingham, 


Ten Houses, Burton-lane, 
Bretton, Yorks.. 
House, Brattcn Fleming, Devon 


Brick Reservoirs, Swan-road 
*Girls' School . 


ee eeores 


*General Offices and House.....-sseee+ 
*New Road..cccccercccesssescseecs coos! 
Additions to,Workhouse, near Dublin 


Granite Road Metal........ 


*Erection of Sack Stores .........++++- 


*Painting at Mansfield 
Church, Gilfach, Llantrissant, Glam. 


Roads, Sewers, &c, Llandaff Station, 
S. Wales ....- --ce--ceecess- AAS 
Two Vineyards Building 
Estate, Chelmsford pepe 
*Sinking New Boring in Deep Well.... 
Storage Shed, Sewage Works, Davy- 
hulme 
Schools, Gladstone-street ...+..++eee. 
Street Works ......cccesccceceseseees 
*Boiler House and Chimney Stack .... 


*Erection of Hoarding ..~...-.+- 


*Water Vans.. : 
*Swedish Deal Wood Paving Block: 


*Supply of Wood Paving Blocks ...... 


*Thames Ballast, Sand, and Cement .: 


. B. Fanshawe 


. Manchester Corp. 


By whom Required, 


CONTRACTS—Continued, 


Forms of Tender, &c, 
Supplied by 


Tenders 
to be 


delivered. 





West Sussex Standing 
Joint Committee.... 


Committee 
West Suffolk C.C. .... 


Glasgow Corp....-.+> 


Bury (Lancs) Oorp. .. 


Maj.-Gen. H. H. Lee.. 
Birkenhead Corp. .... 


Mile End Old Town 
Vestry . cce woceres 


eereeeee 


Harrogate Corp. 


.| Whitstable & Seasalter 


(U.D.) Sch, Bd. .. 
Willans & Robinson, 


| Barnes.....0--- 
Celbridge (Ireland) 


Union ....--.- 00 
Ashford (Kent) U.D.C. | 


C. Adcock, 5, Queen’s-sq. 
Bognor Se enl Meniew 
H. woodyear, Boro’ Engr. 
36, Stanwell-street 
F. Whitmore, Surv. 
Duke-street, Chelmsford 
A. R. M'Donald, City Engr. 
City-chambers ° ee 
A. M. Fowler, C.E. 1, St. 
Peter'’s-sq. Manchester .. 
J. W. Bassett, C.E. Court 
House 
M. Hall, Archt. 29, North- 
gate, Halifax.. X 
G. E. Bolshaw, Archt. 189, 
Lord-street, Southport .. 
Wilsone & Dutfus, 146, 
Union-street, Aberdeen.. 
J. Cartwright, Boro’ Engr. 
Corpcration Offices ...... 
W. H. D. Caple, Archt. 1, 
St. John's-sq. Cardiff... 


J. M. Knight, Vestry Hall 
M. Hall, Archt, 29, Noith- 
gate, Halifax o. 
Thompson & Dunn, Archt. 

5, St. Nicholas-buildings, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Geo. Boyd. Archt. 33, 
Queen-st. Whitehaven .. 
W. & J. B. Bailey, Archt. 
Bradford sah Abe 
G. C. 8. Richards, Surv. 
6, Castle-st. Barnstaple 
A. F. Scott, Surv, Church- 
street ... 
Wade & Turner, Archt. 10, 


Pitt-street, Barnstaple .. | 


G. C. 8. Richards, Surv. 
6. Castle-st. Barnstaple . 
S. Stead, Boro’ Surv. .... 
Offices, Whitstable........ 
T. W. Willard, Archt. 
Rugby ...... 

T. & W. Stocker, 90 
Queen-street, E.C. 

L. M‘Donnell, 
street, Dublin 

W. Terrill, Surv. North- 
street 


| Co.'s Archt. ’ Cavendish 


do. 
Rev. P. Hughes ...... 


Isle of Wight Union . 
Ilkeston Sch. Bd. Has 
Accrington Corp. .... 
Sheffield United Gas 
Light Co..... paises a 
St. Marylebone Guar. 


Bermondsey Vestry . 


. St. Marylebone Vestry 


Paddington Vestry 


do. 


House, Derby 
do 


E. M. _ Bruce-Vaughan, 
Archt. 20, St. Mary-st. 
Cardiff 

Cc. T. Evans, 
Queen-street, Cardiff . 

F. Whitmore, Archt. 17, 


Duke-street, Chelmsford | 


3. Marton,.. 2, . 
Thomas's-street, Ryde .. 


City Surv. Town Hall .-... 
C. Hunt, Archt. 36, Station- 
road ee 
W. J. Newton, C.E. Town | 
NE tis neve nkne 3 ini 
The Engineer, Commer- 
cial-st. Sheffield .. ‘eo 
A. 8. Snell, 22, Southamp- 
ton-buildings, W.C. eo | 
F. Sumner, Town Hall.... | 
Court House, Marylebone- 

lane, W. 
Surv. Office, Vestry Hall, 
Harrow-road 
do. 


Archt. 8, 


April 27 


April 28 


April 30 


May 
do. 
do. 











CONTRACTS. 


Nature of Work or Materials, 


By whom Required, 





*Imbecile Wards, &c. at Workhouse ..| Isle of Wight Union .. | 4. 4. 


| Forms of Tender 
Supplied Sa 


1 a 
Barton, 1 


| omas’s- 
*Sewerage Works.....seccccseccsecees.’ Acton District Council! D. J. E Fstreet, Ryde , 


School and House, Capel Isaac.,.... 


PERIBEG <i ccncccseapeenes 
Storm Water Reservoir 
ying .... 
‘Waterworks... .. oer ccccccccccces 


Sunday School, Pudsey, Yorks...... 
Oil Works, Cutler Heights-lane, Brad- 


eee meena eeecsee 
oe 


em wees eeeres 


*Wood Paving 
*Infirmary at Caterham 


*Main Drainage ..cccccees 


Leicestershire Road Stone ..seeseseess 


*Two Houses and Shops BBs he vel 


*Alterations to Farm Buildings ...... 


School, Raley-street ......see0+. 


eee 


*Bewerage Works....cccse seccesesoce 
House, Drangan, near Fethard, Co 
Tipperary ..«..- aie 
*Government Offices, Warrington 
*New Baths, Kensal Town, N, 


Alterations to School, Park-street... 
*New Infirmary Buildings ............ 
Six Houses, Wilkinson-street, Nelson, 


ancs : coat 
Congregational Church, Rhos, Ruabon 


Shops, Offices, &c. The Parade, Felix-| 
t 


stowe .. . ee - 
Villa, Belle Vue-road, Asbourn ...... | 
| 


Schools, St. John’s, Bilton, Harrogate 


Additions to Hampsthwaite School,| 
Harrogate | 

Alterations, &c, 
re oa 

Two Cottages, Russell-street, Peter- 
DOTOUGD .cescccccecseccececcevcce 


.. Idandilo Fawr U.D. 
| Sch. B 


owe eeeeeseene 


Hove U.D.C.........-- 
Littlehampton (Sussex) 
U.D.C 


Northallerton R.D.C. 


Trustees of Littlemoor 
Chapel ..ccccoves 


wees 


Llanelly ‘Technical 
School Committee .. 
Hove U.D.C. 


Met. Asylums Board.. | E 


Shrewsbury Corp. .... 


Ashby U.D.C. ...+++06 


Newcastle - on - Tyne | Ww. 


| Sch. Bd. - 
| Wandsworth B. of W. 


Rev. C. F. Ryan ...... | 
.| Com, of H.M. Works 


Chelsea Public Baths 
Comumrs. 
Blaenavon (Mon.) Sch. 


Wakeficld Union 


R. Blackborough 


Rev. R. Roberts ...... 


A. Marsh ceo-rcocccece 


H. T. Drabble .sccees. | 


weeeseoe 


eeerecee 


eeerecce 


eoccsces 


ibbetts, 249° Hi," 
street, Acton. 2, High. 


| H. > Archt, 
marlais, A P 
| TERR asco. 5 
es Surv. Hove 
| H. Howard, Sury. 7. 
Offices ete oe 
| Fairbank «& § + 
| eendal, Yori, 7 
| Hodgson & Farrar, Aji 
| £7, Kirkgate, Bruit 
| Empsall & Clarkson, Archt 


|W Caple, } 

| John's-square, Cardit 
."s Surveyor * 

. T. Hall, 57, M 

| mm E.C ee 
. Taylor, Sons, & Santo 
Crimp, 27, Gt. G 

Oe a 
. H. Lilley, Surv. tow, 
Hall, Ashby-de-la-Zourh 


| F. G. 8. Shilcock, West:st, 


Bourne, Lines, ,,. 


| R. P. T. Logan, Francis.’ 


| street, Dundalk .,. . 
89, Pilgrim-street 


wort 


a Bradford .. 


+ L. Newcombe, Archt. 


Tein 


ty 
x 


ty, 
May 
th, 


My ; 


May | 
ts, 


Offices, East. Hill, Wands. 


W. Doolin, Archt, Dawson, " 


ge cron Dublin ,.,, 
2, itehall-place, §.W! 
Harnor & Pinches, 5, John’ 
street, Adelphi, W.C, .. 
Lansdowne & Grigg, Archt 
Newport, Mon. ‘ 


. & J. Dent, Anit 
Railway-street .., 
M. J. Gummow, 
Wrexham «....<cce.s 
G. W. Leighton, Areht, 6, 
| _Princes-street, Ipswich 
| W. Sugden & Son, Archt, 
| Leek, Staffs. .......5 
A. <A. Gibson, Archt, 
Yorks. Bank-chambers, 
Harrogate .0css<ccssthse 
Geo. Bland, Archt. James 
street 
M'‘Gibbon & Ross, 65, Fre- 
derick-street, Edinburgh 
J. G. Stallebrass, Archt, 
North-st. Peterborough 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 





Nature of Appointment, 


By whom Advertised. 





*Clerk of Works.. 
*Clerk of Works . 
*Architectural Assis 
*Clerk of Works ..... f 
*Inspector of Sanitary Alterations .... 
SRULVOYOR co cccccocessoveccevececceses 


*Boro’ Surveyor and Water Engineer.. 


.| Surbiton U.D.C....... 


Hammersmith Vestry 


.| Hull Corporation .... 


Bromyard Union .... 
Withington U.D.C. .. 
Morgam U.D.C. Port 
PAIDOG vc-. céceceses 
Blackburn Corporation 


Salary, 





31. per weck oeveeees 
34 Guineas per week w.., 
602. per annum 

3l. per week 

1002. to commence ser. 


1302, per annum ....--.. ” 
7002. per annum, Office, 


Apa 
toms 3 
bea 


Agi 


May | 


*Supply of Coal Tar do. 


do, do. 


Clerks, &, .....000 








Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. 





Contracts, pp. iv., vi., vill., dix. Public Appointments, pp. xviii. & xxi, 











Fripay, May 1. 


Institution of Mechanical Engineers. — Ordinary 
General Meeting (concluded). 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Mr. Edward S. McDonald on ‘‘ Swing-Bridge over the 
River Nene at Sutton Bridge.” 8 p.m. 


ee on 
RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


6,032.—STor Tarps FOR WATER-PIPES.—W. Dudwell. 
—The object of this invention is to construct top-taps to 
prevent water-pipes from bursting. This the patentee 
effects by stop-taps fitted with two valves with reverse 
threads for stopping the supply from companies’ main and 
simultaneously emptying rising main to building. The 
tap or cock is formed. with two valves, the slide of the 
upper one working by a left-handed thread and that of the 
lower by a right-handed one. 

7,688.—IMPROVED CHIMNEYS.—G. Barker.—In place 
of external hoops and similar metal reinforcements to high 
chimney stacks for works, &c., patentee places in internal 
portion of chimney an iron lining, preferably in the form 
of a tube. Such tubes may be made in short sections, 
with-a flange at each end, so as to render construction easy. 
If a square flue is required the lining may be square. 

9,129.—APPARATUS FOR SECURING SASH POCKET 
Pieces: R Leggott.—In this invention holes are cut 
through the sash stile at each side at convenient places, 
with inclined tops and bottoms. The pocket pieces are 
formed to fit these inclines, and are secured by plates and a 
spindle and tongue. 

10,138.—WaSTE PREVENTER FLUSHING CISTERNS: 
E. J. Preston.—This is a waste preventer flushing cistern, 
fitted with an annular siphon, the inner leg of which is 
fixed to thi: bottom of a well below the bottom of the 
cistern prover, and the outer leg, or cap, of which is pro- 
vided wit': a perforated bottom flange, adapted to work 
freely up and down in the well, actuated by a forked lever 
engaging with the cap and having its fulcrum on the 
cistern. 

10 699. — INTERMITTENT FLUSHING APPARATUS. — 
7. Hargreaves.—This invention relates to flushing waste 
water-closets, drains, &c., where intermittent flushing is 
required, and adopts an automatic ‘‘tipper,” mounted in 
a box or chamber with its back to the outlet from the said 





box or chamber. 
at its upper part. 

18,292.—Door-CLOSING AND CHECKING APPARATUS. 
—f. T. Franke.—This is a door-closing device, having 
its piston-rod connected by a bell crank witha pull rod, 
which is variable in length, and whose fixed end is held in 
an adjustable bearing for the purpose of enabling the door 
spring to be adjusted to different actions, and also to 
adapt it to all kinds of bearings. ‘The patentee also claims 
the application of a bearing plate and a loose cone joint. 

20,027.—W INDOW SASHES AND FRAMES: &. G. Kendall. 
—This invention is a development or improvement on the 
patentee’s previous patent, No. 13,810, A.D. 1894. This is 
intended to permit of sashes being easily reversed for 
cleaning or ventilating purposes, which is effected by the 
adoption of dovetail pieces of Usection, screwed to the 
pulley stile, with a recess formed in the sliding portion of 
the sash. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


APRIL 7.—7,350, J. Macaulay, Chimney Cowls and 
Fans.—7,356, Doyle, Saws.—7,363, T. Pursey, Gas- 
Burner Fittings.—7,382, D. Wallace, Water-closets.— 
7,407, C. Grundy, Combined Screw and Nail.—7,413.—A. 
Rottmann and A. Silver, Decorative Embossing for Panels, 
Wall Surfaces, &c. 

ApRIL 8.—7,457, W. Thompson, Moulding or Planing 
Machines.—7,461, C. Clarke, Window Attachment.— 
7,465, C. Johnson and S. Parker, Sinking caissons in earth 
boring and making foundations for buildings, &c. 

APRIL 9. — 7,488, G. Vincent, Reversible Sliding 
Window.—7,495, I. Caunt, Sliding Window Sash Frames. 
7,524, A. Southern, Mitre Board.—7,525, W. and J. 
Cooper, Water Closets. 

APRIL 10.—7,579, E. Davies, Kilns. —7,606, A. Stocking, 
Waste or Slop Water Closets. 

APRIL 11.—7,643, A Weil, Machinery for the manufac- 
ture of Roofing Tiles.—7,686, J. Polke, Bending Wood.— 
7,688, J. Polke, Drying and Seasoning Wood, &c.—7,703, 
L. Viard, Levelling and Surveying Instrument.—7,713, 
S. Naylor, Windows with Combined Sliding and Swing- 
ing Sashes. 

PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 

734, J. Knight, Preventing the necessity of taking off 
Side Slips or Parting Beads, or taking out Window Sashes, 
when renewing Sash Lines.—2,046, S. Bridgwood & Sons, 
Kilns.—2,726, A. Ransom, Chimneys and Ventilating 
Shafts.—4,477, F. Trier, Machinery for Working Stone, 


The back of the latter being cut away 


&c.—4,992, G. Harrison, Dust. Bins. —s5,040, A, Mame 
Hanging Window Sashes to Window Frames.—s,4%6, I: 
Sandycroft Foundry and Engine Works Company, li! 
and J. Jones, ;Augers or Boring Tools. ~ 5535 9 
Geneviéve, System of Combined Girders and Flooring- 
6,293, J. Sherwin, Die for the Manufacture of Tiles-6¢ 
H. Redgate, Window Fasteners for Windows, k 
6,536, R. Young, Window Fasteners.—6,613, J, Grau 
T-squares. 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 
Open to opposition for two months 

8,432, A. Benkwich, Polishing or Glossing Flos- 
10,468, A. Roberts, Substitute for Tiles for the Covent 
Walls, Ceilings, &c.—3,110, C. Maitland and W, Thou 
Window Sash Fasteners.—4,276, B, Silbersztein, Me 
Roofing. — 5,053, W. Thomson, Water Closet Sup) 
Cisterns, &c. 

on 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERT!: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 


’ April 1.—By Rice Bros, 
ee and 4, Champion’s-alley, f,' 
BPUTESE sec scteesccce eeseaereess ses secsecosnecssasssoeetse 
55, Page-st., u.t. 134 yrs., gor. 72.) Ty 362 seen 
Clapham.—é and 8, St. Stephen’'s-ter., u.t. 67 YS 
g.r. 22, ros., r. 807. 
10, 12, and 14, St. Stephen’s-ter., u.t. 67 
g.r. 19/. 10S., r. 1302, 
By Wituis & Croucu. 
Edgware-rd.—No. 199, u.t. 24} yrs., got 64 65 
r. 1004, ose 
Holloway.—1 and 2, St. John’s Pk., u.t. 554 9 
Flo BGbey TOTO, «53. os 
ab] 


St. John’s Pk., ing.te 162. 10s. wt. 53h 
By N. W. Rostnson (at Chesham). 


g.¥. Sb 


Chesham, Bucks.—Quaker-lane, 5 plots of building 
RUMI Rs) Seca chensesducsvsesesesetond os soesseaeassostoares 
; By H. R. Wixuis (at Tarvin). 
Ashton, Cheshire.—‘‘ Holly Bank,” f. 
is Ashton House,” and 10 r% Yr. 20 pay f. 
Ashton Hayes Cottage,” f. Cowra 
By WarNER, SHEPPARD, & WADE (at Melton Mowe 





Melton Mowbray, Leicester.—Burton-st., 4 block 
| of stabling, house, and two shops, area 857 “ 
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 —— rrr £ 
and 2 Ae, fe cecreseeercsereveres . $2,400 
«Ashford ron & RENTON b ys Harrogate). 
oa t,” and 9a. 3r. 19 p. 
Pn cee pecgieg 8° 
ANG Coreeees sevens dea 
; “McGowan (at Dumfries). 
ki eh, nee Kirtonfield Farm, sts 
i eeeeee eereeee eee eeteeneee SESREE seeee . r 
104 Oo wW.T HOMSON (on the premises). | 
Jurby. &c oe Man.—‘‘ The East Napping aa 
ory hy PTET ITT TTR eeccccee 120 
Estate,” 187 2 sssrereeeess: ee 
The Baan ei a re 
a ~ socecsooesee sees : nae Mi 4 
1 2.—By R. TOMLINSON 
i... Oxford-rd., u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 82. a 
Te 35bereceveessseern® menasones ee eeccccccce 
By J. WALKER (at y 
Misson Nota reehold farmhouse and 169 a. jam 
eee bs cdcescoensvececnse edvecccce eee 307 
OT. 33 Pe ssrsesrensenenesetceesees a a 
+ TOOTELL & Sons (at Mai 
cuton Fs Kent. — North-st., ** Osborne 
” House and 8 cottages adjoining, f. w+. 690 
April 7.—By E. JACKSON (at Ipswich). 
Elmswell (near), Suffolk.—‘* The Woolpick Brick 
aad Tile Works,” containing 145 a, fu.ssssccesees 3,200 
‘A ril 8.—By F. W. Hunron (at Maidenhead). 
aie, Berks. — Pangbourne-st., a perpetual 
rent-charge of 10. eovccece seeeees naan gies 250 
Bray Common, Berks.—Two cottages and orchar ste 
Pilaasabs Pipe Aisle jasteaacaessaxeiees sae 5 
gan Berks.--Oakley Green, four freehold cot- 
eae vicina PIT ice ee pocegecoonaecaccosses © 9008 occece 345 
Maidenhead. —Holyport, ‘“‘Laurel Cottage,” c., 
sadgucguacsasesedecscssds evescssseeseesecsecesece 500 
% ae J. MARSDEN (on the premises). 
Blackpool, Lancs.—‘ The Theatre Royal” Hotel, 
restaurant, and shops, f., area 1,417 ee 29,000 
Messrs. BALLS (at Braintree). 
Finchingfield, Essex.—‘“ The Hook Farm,” com- 
prising 30a. IT. 15 Psy also a cottage, f. s....3.+ 117 
April 9.—By Coy & jor igee~ 
Be d 72, Osborne-rd., f., r. 427. 38s, ...... 305 
mies _ MARK Liett & Son. 
Bow.—13, Stafford-rd., f., r- 330. 16S. .-sseevere bsliniti 380 
Bromley.—r98 to 204 (even), Brunswick-rd., u.t. 74 
10do TOS» ~ sncecccocscesesonessesee dadssecscaseies 865 


_— By Newson & Co. 
Barnsbury.—57 and 59, Cloudesley-rd., u.t. 21 yrs., 
Bly Te 74de vevenrernseescrserseseeeseeeeseeeeeneaseesees 340 


aa 
Balls Pond.—41 and 42, Stanley-rd., u.t. 553 yrSe, 

gar. 72. TOS. Te S60. .+e0+ee Rctduca saps sanaceneeetaccereays 605 
Holloway.—o3 and 95, Campbell-rd., u.t. 71 yrs., 

Gat. 12L, T2Sssecesees eesseenserseereseesorsees Rcdetetdeaes 2 155 
Stoke Newington-—s, Mildmay Pk., f., r. 404....... 615 
Clapton.—14 and 16, Chippendale-st., f., 1. 65% ... 575 
Holloway.—67, 69, 71, and 73, Highgate Hill, f., ; 

eagreasge sas e denseues cece asece » aGae 
nae By Stimson & Sons. 
Limehouse.—21 and 25, Samuel-st., c., r. 412. 12s... 400 
32, 349 54, 56, and 58, Condor-st., c., r. FO. s20:3; 970 
Leytonstone.—505, High-rd., u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. 42... 325 
Rotherhithe.—Purnell-pl., a plot of building land, 

f,, AFCA 4,500 ft. rerccereseeees stseseseseneeeseeessereeres 5 300 
Dulwich.—23, 25, and 26, Hillsboro’-rd., u.t. 68 

YTS, Q.¥. 222. 10S., Te ITAL, oereessesceeees metsseecese g60 

4, 6, and 8, Thorncombe-rd., u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 
92%, 108s, Fo TOBL......ccerccscccccscccsccnesesseseccsece see 185 
rand 10, Ildersly-grove, u.t. 804 yrs., g.r. 162., 
PERO casiiaclececsercaasssesssccsceasecs erect Preece 700 
W. A. BLAKEMORE. 
Regent-st.—16, Great Castle-st., u.t. 26 yrs., g.1. 

MATa) TEONeseacenecassccers = sex sekiuscenses Micssccenesg SGD 
Cavendish-sq.—25, Margaret-st., u.t. 63} yrs., g.r. 

187, ¥o.230h....2. Neyaah duce aden eakes ncacesesacteuesari-e 1@,S00 

den Town.—10, Eversholt-st., u.t. 47 yrs., 

BR eee Siegen cacscncdencesiass sacasoncapacsese re 560 
Barnsbury.—Half-Moon-cres,, f.g.r. 312. 10s., re- 

Version iN 22 Y¥S.ee0...0000 dashed daemacisbaestensensaate” 2ISE5 
Highbury.—Avernell-rd., f.g.r. 182, reversion in 
Kilburn.—3, 15, 21, and 23, Priory-pk.-rd., u.t. 69 

Bi BAA. 26 Fi BIG cavarsneccansasesdasacessecese 1,770 

42 and 43, St. Julian’s-rd., u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. 202, 
We Gaiepitiscsctses megtneddbeas Tadadctecseensresccutes aumenerea 670 


By J. Hisparp & Sons. 
Tottenham.—Tewkesbury-rd., f.g.r. 592. 10S., re- 
é —— MOOG UE cic; scuacndasbuaisersaseaaasskcaacecseons 1,315 
anning Town.—4 to 12, Liverpool-ter., f., r. 2907. 3,455 
De Beauvoir Town,—Hertford-rd., ir. ‘yal. 45.5 - 





RINSE VIR EPs RIFE 55 cas ade edceeerhenesasecesedens 2 
Wood Green.—Riverpark-rd., i.g.r. 202. 58., ust. 70 = 
MADR SEs Sie Ses | de ccbcadevaccaucessessssobessccccss<as ins 300 
Holloway.—132 and 134, Tufnell-pk.-rd., u.t. 68 
Wiig ATs LGAs CSW oc. sas sse<dudathatdssendicacevessies 840 
Canning Town.—6o to go (even), Baron-rd., ut. 
Dey ie ge ING Ole ABE 4 oe. ences datssacttecelsixccvcives 2,030 
: By Wyatt & Son (at Chichester). 
Chichester, Sussex.—New Fishbourne, two freehold 
houses and plot of land, r. 332. ros. .. 560 
24, Franklin-pl., f., r. 13d.....0.-0006 iasbeseaNe 180 
7, Orchard-ter., f., r. 122. 118. 4d. c.ccescsseeseesees 120 
Messrs. BipwE Lt (at Ely). 
Ely, Cambs.—High-st., freehold business premises 
and residence, area’s5,110 ft.....sec.cceeeesseeee aeuntee 1,150 
Haddenham, Cambs.— Two freehold cottages, 
Be ie cassinsA sss vnquskd~+s Gponc aciied teveas ant eddiaevacdes shi 160 
Welney,!Norfolk.—Nine enclosures of wash land, 
BROS DOD ENG ‘6 sccdacrecetécasssctcordcdeddetsieaces 1,605 
By W. Dew & Son (at Llandudno). 
Deganwy, Carnarvon, — “ Bryn Lupus” and 
SBM Ey SE Ds fe ~ccsvineees cucscesrexevs deesasciasasecss 3 $00 
Llandudno, Carnarvon,—s, North Parade, u.t. ; 
OZ MTEC LIGA, 125, \.-s50eetbocs doc cteescce.. Séskes EERE 
D By Lewis Wituiams (at Dolgelly). 
olgelly, Merioneth.—“* The Angel Hotel” and 
cid TN pa ey Be pedsucaccass 1,925 
: April-10.—By J. J. Done. 
Cricklewood.—s, Stationvillay, hod 81 yrs., g.r. 
62. 58., eur, 452, 00... Aon dae ee Pe eee a 450 


; By A. Darsy & Co. (at Chelmsford). 
Springfield, Essex.—A freehold farm, Gordie 
e $4 Ms EXe BAD. kcccicdecscoee Rect averazeceve Pee 850 

elmsford, Essex.—2r and 22, Baddow-rd., and 

Plot of land adjoining, C..... scsssessesseecsess-,.., 360 

[Contractions used in these Lists.—F ie 2 
.—-F.g.r. for freehold 
et pet lg.r. for leasehold ground deat 3 ig.r. e 
rye eeund-rent 3 gr. for ground-rent, r. for rent ; 

i rey old; c, for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
pag Fre u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per 

’ y 3 
ware ; pl. for p! gg be 
d, &c, 


ears ; st. for street; rd. ft 
for pe 3 ter. for terrace ; cres, for crescent ; 





PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 














TIMBER, TIMBER (continued). 
Greenheart, B.G. Satin, Porto Rico 0/o/7_ 0/1/6 
i ton 2&c/a o/o/o| Walnut, Italian ..  0/0/3  0/:/7 
Teak, E.I. ..load 11/:/o 16/o/o 
ye aye cee np ol 2/o 2/t METALS. 

Ash, Canada load 3/s/o 4/10/0 | Tron—Pig, in Scot- 
Birch. do. ........ 3/10/0 s/s/0| ‘land .-'..... on 2/6/11 o/o/o 
Elm, dO. coresseeee 4/o/a /s/o Bar, Welsh, in 
Fir, Dantsic, &c.. 1/10/o 2/o/0| London........ 5/12/6 5/15/0 
Oak, do.......+++. — 2/5/0 3/15/0| Do. do. at works 
Canada ecocs ee» 6/o/o 7/t0/0 in Wales....... .  g/2/6 s/s/o 
Pine, Canadared /o/o 0/0/0| Do, Staffordshire ’ 
Do. Yellow 2/ts/a s/o/a| ; ndon...... 6/ofo 6/ro/o 
Lath, Dantsic,fath 4/10/9 5/to/o| CoppER —British : 
St. Petersburg.. 5/:/0 6/10/0| “cake andingot 49/0/0 49/s/o 
Wainscot, Riga Pap Best selected .. 50/0/o 50/s5/> 
&c., log... .... 2/s/o 4/t0/0| Sheets, strong.. 56/o/0 ~o/</o 
Odessa, crown.... 2/5/09 4/1¢/2| Chili bars ...... 45/6/3. 45/t1/3 
Deals, _ Finland ; | YELLOWM’TALIb 0/0/48 0/0/54 
end & rststdrco 7/to/o 9/0/0| Li: AD — Pig, 
Do. 4th & 3rd... 7/t0/o 8/10/0/ “Spanish ....ton 10/17/6 1¢/18/9 
Do, Riga ..... » 7/to/o 8/tc/o) English com. 
St. Petersburg, _ ; brands ........ 1r/olo 11/1/3 
1st yellow.... 10/tc/o 13/0/90] Sheet, English 
Do. 2nd yellow —8/r0/2 10/10/0| 6 Ibs. ‘per sq. ft. 
Do. white ...... 8/1c/2 1¢/C/0) and upwards .. 12/0/0 o/o/o 
Swedish..... eee 7/t0/2 26/C/0| Pipe .......... 12/10/0  ofojo 
White Sea...... 8/t0/o 15/1c/0| 7 1 NC — English 
Canada, Pine 1st 23/5/0 23/1c/o sheet......-. ton 178/o/o o/o/o 
Do. do. end..., 16/o/0 17/0/0} Vieille _ 
Do. do. 3rd, &c. —8/0/0 10 5/0 tagne ......... + 18/s/o o/ofo 
Do, Spruce, rst. 9/./o 10/1-/0 | TiIN—Straits .... 50/t2/6 60/2/6 
Do. do. grdand , Australian...... 60/12/6 61/2/6 
2nd ...+-+2+-+ 7/10/32 8/10/0| English Ingots.. 63/0/0 63/10/o 
- New eyo qlo/o 8/o/o anca.. lsolo 6s/o/o 
attens, allkinds 5/0/o 2:/o/o a + 
Flooring boards, Billiton ........ 60/5/0 60/7/6 
sq., i in. prep. OILS. 
BER, cccnccccccse o/to/o o/r1s/o 
2 ee 0/6/6 o/12/0| Linseed ...... ton 18/ro/o 19/o/o 
Other qualities— 0/s/6 ¢/7/o0| Cocoanut, Cochin 26/15/o 27/0/o 
Cedar, Cuba, .ft. /4h is Do. Ceylon ...... 23/0/0 o/o/o 
Honduras, &c. /4 Is Palm, Lagos .... 20/15/o «/o/o 
Mahogany, Cuba 4 /6 | Rapeseed, English ; 
St. Domingo (eae 23/10o/o 24/o/o 
cargo av. /4 1/3 Do. brown .....- 22/0/0 22/10/0 
Mexican, do. do. /§ /5 | Cottonseed ref. .. 16/10/o 17/0/o 
Tobasco, do, do. /s | Oleine...... cavass 19/10/o 20/15/0 
Honduras, do. .. /5 /64 | Lubricating U.S. 6/6/o  g/c/o 
Box, Turkey ton 4/o/o 15/o/o| Do. black ........ 4/9/0 6/6/o 
Rose, Rio......+.  7/0/0 16/o/0| TAR—Stockholm 
Bahia ....... ese 6/o/o 15/0 barrel 19/6 1/o/o 
Satin, St. Doming 0/0/7_ 0/1/o Archangel...... 0/14/6 0/15/29 
TENDERS. 
{Communications for insertion under this heading 


should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated by the name and 
address of the sender: and we cannot publish lists in 
which the accepted Tender is below 4100, unless in some 
exceptional cases and for special reasons.] 





BAKEWELL (Derbyshire).—For the erection of water supply 


works, Chelmorton, for the Rural District Council. Mr. Herbert 
Littlewood, engineer, Bath-street, Bakewell :— 

Woe. FOMGR ccc cae 00008349 0] J. NewSom.......sc0000-4313 0 
Millington & Co. ...... es 345 ©] Wispter & Co. .......... 305 0 
R. H. Hill ...ccccccccese 320 Of Groom & Co. ....0-.- ee 286 0 
W. Furness ...........- 317 0| F. Roberts, Bakewell*.. 285 18 
Blakewell & Co. ........ 313 10| L. Holmes....... sscccee SE 


* Accepted. 





BOURNEMOUTH.—Tenders for painting Bournemouth Prome- 
nade Pier. Mr. F. W. Lacey, Borough Engineer and Surveyor :— 
With Calley’s 


With White Torbay 

Lead Paint. Oxide 

Paint. 
George & Harding 2. .sss.cssceeeeeeees £360 5 O .-.- £380 5 0 
Dacombe & Son ...... coccccee Secccses 350 © O «.. 350 0 0 
CW nccoee ecccccccee eeccccce Serecece 345 10 O «eee 355 10 6 
Jenkins S Sons sececeececsoececcsccoses SURES O coos GOR BO @ 
A. W. Port..... ccccccccccccccce-cesess 255 10 O sees 265 10 O 

* Accepted for Calley’s Torbay oxide paint. 





BOURNEMOUTH. — For making up_Lincoln-avenue and 
Crabton Close-road. Mr. F. W. Lacey, Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor :— 

T. Adams.........+..£620 8 9| W. H. Saunders & Co.£323 2 7 
S. Saunders........+. 377 15 0o| G. Troke (accepted).. 309 4 11 





BRADFORD (Yorks.).—For the erection of house and shop, &c., 

Barkerend-road. Mr. G. C. Gamble, architect, Parkinson's Cham- 

bers, Market-street, Bradford :— 
Masonry.—Jacob Denison, Undercliffe, Bradford .. 
Foinery.—H. & A. Thomas, Idle ........00+- 
Slating.—James Smithies, Bradford .........ssee0++ ~4386 
Plumbing.—Wm. Hodgson & Son, Bradford.......+ 
Plastering.—Thos, Cordingley & Sons, Bradford .. 


seeeee 








BUCKHURST HILL.—For kerbing and paving and erecting 
fire engine station. Mr. H. Tooley, Surveyor to the Urban District 
Council:— 

Kerbing. 

J. Sheean .......00060772 12 6 
« Mackay & Co. .... 763 3 1 
. Jackson 759 I 5 

D. H. Porter ...cceee 723 0 6 

T. Adams.....seseeee 71513 8 

Tar Paving. 
W. E. Constable & 


eres it 
672 7 
639 II 
59 3 


Wm. Griffiths ........ 
W. & C, French 


Mono 


Brunswick Rock As- 





phaltic Company £1,5¢2 15 9 O. sseccsscceeres £078 0 3 
W. Wadey...... «. 95% 6 10] Asphaltic Limestone 

«Jackson...cccccee 843 18 6] CO. cecccecccceeee 63012 0 
. H. Porter ....0. 738 14 5|J.Smart.....0.0.-.. 62915 1 


Asecond estimate was received from J. Jackson upon modified 
specification, £756. 13s. 7d. 
Fire Engine Station. 


seeseeee £244 13 0] H. W. Tavener, Buck- 


C. S. Fost 
ee hurst Hill .......0..4214 0 © 


LONDON.—For making up private streets, 


BRIGHTON.—For the erection of Cottesmore Schools, The 


Drive, Brighton. Messrs. Brown & Barrow, architects :— - 
Extra for “ 
Terra Cotta, 
We PRON cso neeseccancecceseass< sO siceccases + £200 
Potter Bros, ....scsseeceee 
ruman ... .. - 


Longley & Co, 
Ashby Bros. .... 
F. Gough & Co. ... 








CARDIGAN.—For the erection of three wrought-iron bridges 
for the County Council. Mr. Roderick Lloyd, County Surveyor, 
Tregaron :— 





The Eagle Foundry. £6c0 0 0 | Jesse Telaeslev ......4£342 0 0 
The Horsehay Co.... 460 o oj J. O. Brettell, Esq.... 329 6 9 
Edward Finch & Co.. 447 0 0 Wes - ccencece 324 1 3 
Richard Nevill & Co. 429 0 o| Somervail & Co...... 310 0. 0 
Dyn, Steel, & Son .. 373 15 0 | Joseph Ellis & Co., Te 
De Bergue & Co., Central Chepstow* 292 1 6 
Limited. cecsceee-ce 35t o o| Francis, Morton & Co. 245 5:0, 
Lloyd & Co. ........ 344 0 0©| Somervail & Co...... 218 0 9 


44 
* Accepted. 





GRAYS a house at Grays, Essex, for Mr. G. H! 
A. 


Silverwood, Mr. Christopher M. Shiner, architect, 2, °: 
Walbrook, E.C. :— 

FT ESOWNGS  ceccisiccsices 4585 | BE, E Canta sce ccves aaendecs £493 

J. Brown ....... Cocccce Gua SRG Pees Mea WUE cedccnedesccaces 48 





GRAYS (Essex).—For drainage of ‘ Duvals,”” Meeson’s Lane, 
Grays, Essex, for Messrs. Charlton & Meeson. Mr. Christopher 
M. Shiner, architect and surveyor, 2, Walbrook :— 

H. R.R +++-4327 0] J. Brown.... 

J. Lawrence. 4 gi8 15 | H. J. Carter 








GRAYS (Essex).—For alterations to No. 1, The Broadway, 


Grays, Essex, for Mr. T. Hall. Mr..Christopher M. Shiner, 
architect, 2, Walbrook, E.C. :— 
J. Lawrence........... paqaeenaceedues coccccccccee S105 10S, 





GUILDFORD.—For the construction of a small reservoir for the 
Urban Sanitary Authority. Mr. C. H. Adams, engineer, The Mill, 
Mill-lane, Guildford :— 


A. Johnson ...........000+-4262 | T. Downes ......00005 eee Hats 
R. Smith ....eeeeceseceeeee 249 | D. Coker, South-hill® ...... 252 
[All of Guildford.] 


* Accepted. 





HENLEY-ON-THAMES.—For the erection of a block of shops, 
hotel, and stabling at Henley-on-Thames, for Mr. J. Kendall. Mr. 
Wm. Theobalds, architect, 26, Budge-row, E.C: Quantities by 
Messrs. Heelis & Wrightson, 26, Budge-row, E.C. 





SE cacacwacnns wowveas £17,538 | Peters & Son ........ 13. 1 

CRIN | dc ncaccccee ees 16,000} Lascelles .........0.. aN pl 4 
Bloxham ......seeeeeee-+ 15,288 | Kingerlee ............ 33,328 0 
WiC .occcccccce cocccce 34,823 | Gibson .......ccccee - 12,703 0 





Parnell & Son ........++ 14,318] Hughes, Wokingham* 12,530 o 


* Accepted. 





KINGSTON.—For new house, Gloucester-road, Kingston, for 
ee Edmunds, Mr, Christopher M. Shiner, architect, 2, Walbrook, 
James Smith & Sons ......£863 | Lane & Son......sceesee0- 590 

a eit ROME ccanusccsncesce SM 





LONDON.—For building new billiard room, &c., at the “* Lord 
Nelson Tavern,” Old Kent-road, for Mr. T. Troode. Mr. James 
Warne, architect, t, Montpelier-road, Peckham :— 








T. White .........0eeee00++4749 | Spencer & Co. o0ecceee 595 
Tigerman . ‘ac « . 62g | King & Son® ....cccccccece 5 
Simpson & Cove ......e006 609 * Accepted. 








LONDON.—For alterations, &c., required to be done at the 
“Palace Arms” public house, Wilfred-strect, Westminster, for 
Mr. H. Rocke. r. Jas. Warne, architect, 1, Montpelier-road, 






















Peckham :— 
King & Som .....eseeeee 4485 0 | Garner & Lovelock* ....£467 10 
Hendrie & Son.......... 475 0 * Accepted, 
LONDON.—For residential chambers, Sussex-place, South 
Kensington, S.W. Mr. W.H. Collbran, architect, 94, Gloucester- 
road, S.W. Mr. W. H. Strudwick, surveyor, 14, Parliament. 
street, S.W. :— 7 
Foster & Sons -£15,5c0 | Stephens, Bastow & Co., 
Grover & Sons 14,400 Limited .....ccccccceeS,33,400 
Higgs & Hill 13.940 |] DowneS .....ccccceccsee 13,342 
Patrick.... 13,800 | Johnston & Co .......... 13,289 
Stimpson & 13,700 oodward & Co........ 13,0¢0 
Charters e 13,682 | Kirk & Randall ........ 12,990 
Laurence & Son 13,500 | Holloway...... eedeecaee + 12,800 
Martin & Wells.... ++ 13,499 | Patman & Fotheringham 12,663 
Rider & Sons ........ es 12,345 





LONDON.—For alterations to ground-floor, new bars, &c., at 
the ‘Admiral Keppel” public-house, Fulham Palace-road, S.W., 
for Mr. E. Levy. Mr. Albert L. Guy, architect and surveyor, 
Bedford-row House, 








Worsley .....seeeeseeeee0+4,3,200 | Courtney & Fairbairn .... 42,885 
Godfrey & Son . ees 3,196] Antill & Co., Camden 
TORE ccccee boxe coos 30140 "EG ieahatdensen asete . ae 
GEER cccccccccccce eee 3,075 * Accepted, 
Pewterer. 
W. Paddon, 3, Crondall-street, New North-road..£169 0 o 
Gasfitter, 
G. R. Dix, 115 and 124, St. John’s-street-road, 
Clerkenwell ..... . édacstee éaaceag segecgee snc -£22§ 0 0 





LONDON.—For sundry alterations at the ‘‘ Newcastle Arms’ 
a Hercules-road, Westminster Bridge-road, for Mr. 
homas Bracey. Mr, Albert L. Guy, architect and surveyor, 
Bedford-row House, W.C. :— 
Godfrey & Son..... scoes Moy 0) Young®.<.c.--.<. eaaeaaad 
Courtney & Fairbairn .. 575 0 | Geo. Simmonds & Son.. 
Pritchard & Renwick .. 564 0 * Accepted, 


£486 10 
470 10 





LONDON.-—<Accepted for sundry repairs at ‘‘ The Pilot” public 
house, East Greenwich, for Messrs. Whitbread & Co., Ltd., Chiswell- 
street, E.C. Mr, Albert L. Guy, architect and surveyor, Bedford: 
row House, W.C. :— ‘ 

Ernest Mills, Westcombe Park ......seccsecesesseesees 4233 





LONDON.—For the building of chimney-shaft on ground -in- 
Molesworth-street, Lewisham, belonging to the Lewisham Board of 
Works, for Mr. Samuel Willoughby’s dust destructor. Mr. Albert 
L. Guy, architect and surveyor, Bedford-row House, W.C. :— 
Shurmur . ....ceeeeeeeee++4793| Geo. Simmonds & Son, 
Gessatd.ccccccccccccccccsse JOP Pepys-road, New Cross*..£749* 

* Accepted subject to revision. : 





for the Hornsey District Council. 





Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, Engineer and Surveyor :— 




















Mount View- Mayfield- Denton- | Mattison- | Stapleton Hall- 
—— } road. road. road. | road. road. Elyne-road. 
| (grd Section.) | (rst Section.) | (1st Section.) | (rst Section.) | (3rd Section.) 
| | | 
fe a £ 2 & | ee é-& @, | fe a d. £4 4 
gre G 19. 9° 1,095 6 8 | 101 5 3 | 944 38 98 8 6 63t 18 , 5° 
Pi oo pcan ea A = H ! 1,163 4 8 | 1,162 12 I 989 o 8 1,077 13 6 673 10°2 
G. Bell weccecccnssecces 1,1cQ 0 0 1,17T 0 0 1,178 oo —_ 2 amg. ¢ © - o-o 
"A. Jackso n& i 1,c6r ° 1,167 1m 0 1,18f 3 0 970 7 1,102 0 O Ir o 
Benet a ¥ 2 H 7 1,320 8 Ir | 1,327 6 6 1,185 2 6 1,251 13 11 770 4 5 
W. T. Williamson & Sons 1,216 5 2 1,332 15 1 1,363 9 0 1,074 12 0. 1,202 0 0 708 0-0 
W. Griffiths, Kingsland..... z,0I5 14 9 1,086 19 1* 1,094 14 5* 931 x 8 1,017 7 2 63m 3 8 
' j 
* Accepted, 
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LONDON.—Accepted for erection of four houses for Mr. Herbert» 
Caught, Acton Green, W. Mr. W. H Walshe, surveyor 
Chiswick :— 

John Jones ...cscoccsceres 


000-4678, 


seeeeeserees 





and erection of girders, &c., for the 
, for the London County Council :— 
£16,843 15 6 
16,518 3 7 
15,479 10 4 
14,897 19 7 
14,012 7 7 
13,917 18 7 


LONDON.—For the suppl: 

—— bridge at Vauxh: 
Teeside Iron and Engine Company .. 
Thames IronwoksCompany, Limited . 
Phoenix Foundry Company.......s-ses00. 
Sir William Arrol . 
A. Handyside & Co. 
Hraithwaite & Kirk ...cccsccccccseeees 
Somervail & Co. ......0006 cccceee 
Cochrane & Co. (supply only) .....+++- 
J. Lysaght (supply only).... 





LONDON.—For the supply of road materials for Victoria Park, 
for the London County Council :— 

R. L. . Fennings, W. Griffiths, J. Mowlem & Co., J. T. 
Stubbings & Son, W. Eon, Benstead & Lake, R. Ballard, Newell 
& Robson, L. Sommerfeld, A. Manuelle—all at schedule of prices. 





LONDON.—Accepted for various alterations and repairs to 
remises at Hendon and Finchley, for the executors of the late 
Kir. M. L. C. Cather. Mr. George Hornblower, architect, 27, 
Fitzroy-street, W. :— 


First Series. 


N. Lidstone ...... inne senswesemenee. 220 


eeeee seeee 


Second Series. 


seeeeee 


We TOME ccdccessccsiccconcssensoneccecvcctescsse OODES 9 





LONDON.—Accepted for repairs, &c., for Messrs. Marshall 
Bros., Huntingdon ‘‘ Midland Arms,” and Nos. 1 and 2, Market- 
place, Hendon, and livery stables. Mr. George Hornblower, archi- 
tect, 20, Fitzroy-street, W. :— _e 

o0ef2S7 3 


« LOU ccccccccccccsecccceesscessessssesssesesss 





LONDON.—For internal alterations and fittings at the “* Duke 
of Edinburgh” public house, Fairfoot-road, Bow, Mr. Fred. A. 
Ashton, architect, 3, Crooked-lane, E.C, :— 

W. J. Maddison. £765 | W. Watson .....0cecee+ 0+ L648 
Heasle & Farrow 750| J. & H. Cocks*® .......+05 569 
C. Everard 719 * Accepted, 


ee eeeeeeneee 


ee eeereeseseserces 





LONDON.—For alterations to 20, Highbury-crescent, N.W., for 
Mr. F, Brien. Mr. Christopher M. Shiner, architect, 2, Walbrook, 


E.C, = 
House.—Wm, Vanstone ....£303 | Stabling.—Wm., Vanstone.. £310 





LONDON.—Accepted for erection of store office, &c., at 5, Old 
Compton-street, for Mr. E. Robinson. Mr. J. Scott, architect, 27, 
Brunswick-square, W.C. :— 

T. Nicholson, 47, Old Compton-street......eeseee++000+ 160 





LONDON.—Accepted for repairs, painting, &c., at the Borough 
Polytechnic, Borough-road, S.E., for the Governors. Mr. Rowland 
Plumbe, architect, 13, Fitzroy-square, W. :— 

T. Nicholson, 47, Old Compton-street......ccssee00ee0 +5165 





LONDON.—For new painting room, Murphy-street, Lambeth, 
S.E., for Mr. Walter Hann. Mr. W. E. Davis, architect, Falcon- 
court, 32, Fleet-street, E.C. :— a 

olloway Bros. ......+++- £3,940 | Smith & Sons .....0+00+6+ 41,573 
ee & Co., Limited... 1,775 | Beer & Gash ......sse000 1,563 

piers & Son ...eeeeeeee- 1,070] Courtney & Fairburn .... 1,551 
Carmichael ...cccccsseeee 1,620 





LONDON.—For a new section-house at Albany-street, for the 
Receiver for the Metropolitan Police District. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. W. H. Thurgood :— 

Grover «000 $56,762 | Ansell ..000ccccseccccescee $6,065 
Holloway Bros. 6,750 | Higgs & Hill.......... +. 6,634 
Perry ...... Lathey Bros... 6,497 
Messum ... 6,477 
Chessum, 6,439 

6,084 


eeeceeeere 


Scrivenor ........+ 





LONDON.—For repairs and reinstatements to the Church of 
St. Mildred, Bread-street. Mr. C. Innes, architect, 27, Queen- 
street, City :— 

Mansfield & Son .......++. £804 | Prestige & Co. ....+s00000+4728 
Dove Brothers ......e0+-+- 685 


E. Lawrance & Sons ...... 783 
Colls & Sons ..sessseeeeees 775 | Balaam Brothers ...cseee0e 683 





LONDON. = For repairs and decorations at West-square 


Orphanage, S.E. 
Higgs & Hill. .-£166 ©] W. Vanstone, Strand* .. £133 10 
King & Son .... 135 0 * Accepted, 





LONDON.--For the erection of a school building and appur- 
tenances at Earlsmead, Page Green, Tottenham, for the Tottenham 
School Board. Mr. C. Bell, architect, 3, Salter’s Hall-court, Cannon- 


street, E.C. :— 
Dearing & Son .......00047,150 | P. Hart...ccccccccsceseeef14s492 
Chessum & Son 16,872 | Coxhead ...ccccccsccccce Ids 
n ere ccecccccces 
15,490 | Kerridge & Shaw I 
sagt | Kniets & Son, Totten- 
14,980 ham* 


Gray & oe 14,900 | F. & H. 'F. Higgs (with- 
Battley, Sons, & Holness 14,699 drawn) 
Gregar & Son ..eeee--+s 14,519 


eee eee 


* ‘Accepted. 





LONDON.—For wrought-iron railings and gates at the St. 
Marylebone Cemetery, East Finchley, N.W. Mr. A. Saxon Snell, 
architect. Quantities by Messrs. Northcroft, Son & Neighbour :— 
Potter & Sons ........£1,240 0] Berry & Sons ..........£895 
Lindsay & Co.......:. 988 10] Young & Co..... 

The Horseley Co. .... 896 0 





LONDON.—For boundary-wall, &c., at the St. Marylebone 

Cemetery, East Finchley, N.W. . A. Saxon Snell, architect. 

Quantities by Messrs. Northcroft, Son, & Neighbour :— 

McCormick & Sons ......£4,567 | Charles Wall ........0.+-44,273 

Stanley G. Bird .....-.++. 4,493 | Cowley & Drake 45250 
4,346 |H. Wall & 


J. Simpson & Son ........ 
Leslie i 4,332] Town, N.W. 


o., Limited.... - 
i 4,309 * Accepted, 


1 4,087 
Patman & Fotheringham 





NORWICH.—For making-up Lower Clarence-road. Mr. Arthur 
E. Collins, City Engineer, Norwich :— 
A. C. W. Hobman W. J. Botterill........£952 0 0 
O. sevesecseeeees41,133/ 0 0 | G. Rackham, Colches- 
5. SCS occ cceus Sp SUT OP occ ccccsnas, cco B93 0 0 
W. A. Read + 1,050 0 o|* Recommended for acceptance, 





NORWICH.—For miuaking-up Lower Clarence-road, for the 
Norwich Corporation. Mr. A. E. Collins, C.E., City Engineer, 


Guildhall, Norwich :—~ 

A.C. W. Hobman & W. J. Botterill £952 0 0 
sevecceceseeeeS1,133 0 0O| G, Rackham, Colches- 

BOS®. .rcccccces a) 


Co. 
oS. Smith .cccocey 1,099 § 22 saoee, 
. A, Read........ 1,059 0 o|* Recommended for acceptance, 





PAIGNTON,—For the erection of dwelling-house and business 
remises at Polsham Cross, for Mr. Thos, Davey. Messrs. Norman 
. Bridgman & Walter H. Bridgman, architects, of Torquay, 
Paignton, and Teignmouth. Quantities by Mr. Vincent Guseuls 


Brown, of Paignton :— 

. Harris ...-....--41,020 0 0] G. & F. R. Timewell..£908 17 6 
E, Westlake. 970 © o| Hy. Webber & Son*.. 88 o o 
H, P, Rabbic gst 0 Oo * Accepted, 

G. Webber & 
Maun 


reureeee 


go8 18 9 


PENRITH (Cumberland).—For the erection of an oblique bridge, 
Millhouse, for the Rural District Council :— 
ames McKay......41,397. 9 10 | W. Dixon, Boot, Carn- 
. H. Moorsom & Co. 1,058 15 10| — fort! 
; * Accepted, 


4776 10 6 





PORTMADOC (Wales).—Accepted for the erection of chapels. 
Messrs. Owen, Morris, Roberts, & Son, architects, Portmadoc :— 


Dyffryn Merioneth Baptist Chapel. 

J. Thomas, Parry, & Co., Llanbeder, Merionethshire £400 
Garth C. M. Chapel, Portmadoc, Carnarvonshire, 
Roberts, Owen, Williams, & Pwllis, Portmadoc .. 3 860 
Llangejfin, Anglesea, Rev. F. Elias C. M, Memorial Chapel. 
R. & J. Williams, Upper Bangor, Carnarvonshire.... 3,565 
Llandrindod Wells, C. M, Hall, Radnorshire. 

Evan Henry Williams, Llanbyrnmair, Mont. ........ 1,400 


sees 





RISHTON (Lancs.).—Accepted for flagging the south side of 
Hermitage-steeet, for the Urban District Council, Mr. John 
Parker, Surveyor :— 

R. Seed & Sons, Blackburn......As per schedule of prices. 





RUGBY.—Accepted forthe supply of granite for the current 
year, for the Rural District Council :— 

Ireland & Knight, Mancetter Granite Quarries, Atherstone. 
Prices as per schedule to tender. 





STOCKPORT.—For the erection of police parade room, Castle- 
ard, for the Watth Committee. Mr. John Atkinson, C.E., St. 


eter’s-gate, Stockport :— 
a ® soonenesIoniees 6 thie C. Broadhurst & 
Py SOE CO. docs sscdose sehen 6.8 
1,658 4 7] T. & W. Meadows. 1,538 0 oO 
Daniel Eadie .... 


1,626 o o| Josiah Briggs* .... 1,534 0 © 
Denis Mullaney . 1,620 0 0 * Accepted. 
[All of Stockport.] 





WALTHAMSTOW.—Accepted for the erection of house, dairy, 
aud cow-house at Hoe-street, Walthamstow, for Mr. W. Sweetman. 
Messrs. Kelf & Mullings, architects, Hoe-street, Walthamstow, 


Essex :— 
WY, MEME so vcecncincns vepeaveseeercceecessceeseuseses scree 





WALTHAMSTOW.—For the erection of villa residence, for 
= W. Watson. Messrs. Kelf & Mullings, architects, Waltham- 
stow :— 

J. R. Smith .....0.02+++++++4320] W. Burdock (accepted) ....£277 





WALTHAMSTOW.—Accepted for the erection of two villa resi- 
dences on the Claremont Estate, Hoé-street, Walthamstow, for: Mr. 
Moss. Messrs. Kelf & Mullings, architects, Walthamstow :— 
Dartnall Bros., Leytonstone ......-cecsscscccssceeee ss £550 





WALTHAMSTOW.—For alterations, and putting in new shop 
fronts to 42 and 44, High-street, Walthamstow, for Mr, W. R. Pettitt. 
Messrs. Kelf & Mullings, architects, Walthamstow :— 

W. Burdock ....... eis overccdeseveeves hel 
Bosley, Son, & Rippin, Walthamstow (accepted) 112 


ereeee 





WREXHAM.—For laying sewers in Brynycabanan-road and 
Bennion-road, for the Urban Authority. Mr. J. W. M. Smith, 
Borcugh Surveyor, Wrexham :— 

Williams & Wycherly £545 0 o| Geo. Law.........++.4365 8 0 

James Hughes ...... 4 Davies Bros. .. .... 32316 8 

Joseph Stephens ... W. Owen, Wrexham* 284 16 o 
* Accepted. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. E. C.—J. J. (Below our limit), W.R. A.—(Amounts should 
have been stated).—A. L. F. (The point shall have attention).— 
Tenders for shops, Albert-street, Nottingham (Name and address 
of sender not given). 

NOTE.—The responsibility of articles, 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 

We cannot undertake to return rejected commun 5 

Letters or communications ond mere news items) which have 
been duplicated for other jou’ are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications ding. literary and artistic matters should 

fp erred —. Ban asin R a those couating to advertisements 
and other exclusively ess matters should be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER, and so# to the Editor, 


and papers read at 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


“THE BUILDER "Issu) DIRECT from the Office to residents 

Bony gost Ae 7 egg veel ceagygh ty 

: parts o erica, Australia, New 

Zealand, India ,China, one. fio. ote. annum. Remittances 

—- DOUGLAS F URDRINIER) should be addressed to 
publisher of ‘‘ THE BUILDER,’ No. 46, Catherine-street W.C. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co,, 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 











Telephone No. 270, 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS, 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 

















—— 


URBS i, 
«Me Baa! 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SuR 
prepare at the oe fice, 19s, 
4s. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receivi 
ty Friday Morning's Post. 








ee 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THE BUILDER,’ Loypyy 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTs 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, 
TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISER ema, 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under ay 
Rach additional line (about ten words) \...7"""" 
Terms for series of Trade advertisements, also for ay 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by feng 
&c., may be obtained on application to the Publisher, Actiog, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR lines (about thirty words) or under ,,, 
Each additional line (about ten words) . aN Os. 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums 
by ‘Cash in Registered Letter or by Postal Oni’ titi 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, and addressed to the Poa 
“Tae BuILpER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C, blisher of 
Advertisements for the current week's issue are received 
THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but * Classification” hh 
HAL. 








possible in the case of any which may reach the Office afte 
PAST ONE p.m. on-that day. Those intended for the Front 
should be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY, Page 


SPECIAL.—ALTERATIONS 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
DISCO. same must 
WEDNESDAY. MORNING. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWIN 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to advertisense et 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY ahould bie 


PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder,” may have Replies 


to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. free of 1 
Letters will be forwarded if ad are sent, tons 


dressed envelopes 
with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. 

AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, f 
QOLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week, OPEIGN mi 


READING CASES, { ,, 


dl STANDING 
reach the Office before en” 











NINEPENCE EACH, 
Post (carefully packed), Is, 











samme 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, ltd, 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
ATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials, 


DOULTING STONER, 
c K & SONS, 


it; DOULTING 8TONE COMPANY), 
DOUL . MALIN 





ING, SHEPTON 
London Agent: 
E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.0, 


HAM HILL STONE 

The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful conon 
of this material, Quarries well opened. Quick 
—— guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates fee 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke: 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. E.A, 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C, [Apv1, 








Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lan 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials fo 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 

ies, tun-rooms, and terraces. 
tractors to the Forth Bridge Co. —‘[ADV7. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 
4& 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. [ADv! 








QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament:st. a 
®* QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES, 
For 1896, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 (Apt. 


PILKINGTON&(0 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, B. 











Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloneead Asphalt 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING 


. TE. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE, 1 104 pave 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 
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